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CATALOGUES. 


DZ NUTT, 270-271, Strand, London, W.C., 
PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS 
in all Languages. 


New and Standard Books ia all Branches in Stock lied 
EF kept or supp 





LARGE Pap y OF SECOND-HAND BOOKS 
all Departmeuts of Literature. 


LATEST CA eanaoune: — 
- 31 Semrtica--OLp Testament Taxovoer. (1442 lots.) 
MisceLLaNneovs. ee ) 
e ». 53 PurLosopny. (940 lots. 





H GR ¥ BL & 6 ©. 
e PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
Daily Ph melee donee all Prominent New Publications. 
oltedsumaelt of the Foreign Antiquaries can be had by stating 





OREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & ©O., 37, SOHO SQUARE. 


ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


Henrietta pirest, Covent Garden, 20, South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh, and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 








TT #. W.0©-3 L-L 8B-B 8 N, 
FOREIGN BOOK 


45, Great Russell Street (Opposite the British Museum), 
Supplies all Foreign Books — Periodicals at the most moderate 


ces. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


TTER’S BOOK CATALOGUE on General 
. (No. ng for March), at reduced price. post free. 


orting works Works —WittiaM Porrer, 30, hange Street, 
AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOUKS. 


P. - EUTEASS SONS, PUBLISHERS and 


York ‘and 24 BEDFORD ceET Se pe 
ork, ani . 
atteution of the READIN ine zt UBLIO to the excellent facilities 











ted by their Branch. House in for filling, on at 
a orders for their own ANDARD PUBLICA- 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 
W. T HAC K E.R & Cc 6. 

. PUBLISHERS AND EXPORTERS, 

2, Creed Lane, London, E ©. 
: Taacker, Srinx & Co. 
Telegrams : Morvssit, Lonpon. (Established 1819. 





Oo AUTHORS -_Mrews. I DIGBY, LONG & CO. 
gation) re ee, te SRR MARD nat “ss” ‘Picton, = 
rect. bo.) itable umes for prompt ration.— 
IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING. 
Nexina. sat © MAGAZINES, BOOKS, &c.— 





KING. SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
3 juare, a 
pA eepesially ‘ Rotary and other fest for printin 
pa ene other Pu! and lt Machines f 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page J for fact 





sairics and assistance given to ae en New 
onl tee the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
"Telephone 65121. Telegraph “stanton, London.” 


BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
“(Adeateemente te So Rte cheese ore HANES af OF. pr tina, Srepel) 

















rae SECOND INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 
CONFERENCE, 1897. 


President— 
The Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart , M.P., F.R.S. 


Hon. Treasurer— 
HENRY R. TEDDER, Esq. 


Hon Secretary— 
J. Y. W. MAC ALISTER, Esq, 
20, Hanover Square, W. 

The Conference will be held (by the kind permission of the Right 
Hon. the Lord Mayor and Corporation) in the COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
GUILDHALL, LUNDON, on JULY 13, 14, 15, and 16, 1897, and will be 
attended by the representatives of the principal libraries throughout 
the world. Papers will be read on appropriate subjects, and some 
time will be devoted to open Discussions. All persons interested in 
the extension of the library movement or in the management of 
libraries are cordially invited to join the Conference. The Lord Mayor 
has invited the b of the Conf toa © i in the 
Mansion Hous¢ on the evening of July 13. 

An Exhibition of Library Appliances will be an important feature 
of the Conf Intending exhibitors should communicate with 
the Hon. Secretary of the Exhibition Committee, Tuomas Mason, Esq., 
115, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C._ The Subscription, One Guinea, entitles 
Members to receive the Transactions aud other Publications gratis, and 
to attend all meetings and social gatherings. Applications for 
Membership should be sent at once to the Hoy. Szorerary. 

N.B.—The programme of Papers is now complete, and no further 


offers can be considered. 
V [ R. R. WALLACE, M.P. (Edin.), is now making 
' his Lecturing arrangem menta for the Season 1897-98. Subjects: 
“Cant,” “ House of Commons,” “ Mrs. Grundy." and “Shams.” Details 
on application.—9, Edith Villas, London, W. 














TO LECTURE SOCIETIES. 





N EXHIBITION of BOOKBINDING, showing 
a New Method of Decoration in Hand Em essed Leather, 
Modelled and‘ Coloured, is ap OPEN at the LIBRARY BUREAU, 


Limirep, 10, BLOOMSBUR os ae DON, W.C. 
RoraL SOCIETY of PAINTERS | in _ WATER- 
COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East, 
126th EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. akon. © 
Streraizp H. H Jun., 8 


10 to 6. 
tary (pro tem.). 








HE LIBEE STUDIORUM 
M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


And watt MEZZOTINTS by FRANK SHORT, 
TO COMPLETE THE BOOK, 


of 


. ON VIEW at ROBERT DUNTHORNE’, the REMBRANDT GAL 


LERY, 5, Vigo Street, W. Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 





M°cGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, 
la CANADA. 


CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 

The Governors of McGill Leer ay J are prepared to receive APPLI- 
CATIONS for ss the newly founded PROFESSORSHIP 
of ZOOLOUVY. Salary, 2, per annum. Cand 
Great Britain are requested te forward with any testi 





yom Zane 








EDUCATIONAL. 





Boe COLLEGE. — SCHOLARSHIPS. 
nl —EXAMINATION, Jruy bth, 7th. One of £80, two of 
£0. nor Scholarships of £15 to £30. Candidates to be under 


For wh! apply to the Secretary. 
ESTMINSTER SCHOOE, — —An EXAMINA- 





TION will be held in July next to not less than FIVE 
RESIDENT, FIVE NO a aone SCHOLARSIT TPS, 
and = EXHTBITIO N8.— Details mag from the 


Masrer, Dean's Yard, Westm: 
ate ap ean PUPIL. Would be thoroughly 








“ANTED. —C apioe of “THE ACADEMY ” for 6 the commercial, i, printios, ilies “95 io 

W 1th JANUARY jy, Full price (2d. per copy) paid — baer be sod ta a rachis fate a similar business. 
Apply Acapemy Chancery Lane, London. Mod vakary Me wt which, rapplemented. would be returned as pro- 
gressive reside with ay or 

ANTED BOOKPLATES.—Any good Plates, or stenarecens 8 


Reet, Le —y epee for cash.—FPixxry Hienam, 84, Tytherton 


ncn tt BOOKPLATES «f Bozman, Walker, 
Pace ; also any Old | Soscinans. Very 





Gil , Cabot, 
asta te be paid.—Mcorx, 6, Trelawn yton, Essex. 











CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION—FORTHCOM- 
ING EXAMINATION.—DRAUGHTSMAN in the HYDRO- 
GRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT of the ADMIRALTY 17-25), 7th 
JULY. oH ical Chart Drawing essential.—The 


hethe lntoss oh Shieh © lications can be received. 
de on Seeme, toh Ot with from 
They must bo vil Service » London, 8. W. 





ddress M. hn care of Messrs. 
West Kensington. W. 





M EMORY.—Prof. A. LOISETTE’S ASSIMI- 
LATIVE MEMORY SYSTEM 
The last, most complete, and perfect edition. "(Arranged for felf- 


Mind Wandering < cured, sacet. Somkive thout notes. Indispensable in 
preparing for exam’ Any book learned in one reading. 
hound, with ith -- -—4 oni sategsagh. Price net 2 dols. 50 cents 
American, 10s Post free. 
Prospectus, w of apoarees, Screntific, Proressiona, 


with 
and Business Men over the world, /ree. 
Address, A. yaar, 237, Fifth Avenue, New Yi 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Soup on.y sr Tue PuBsLisHeR. 





MESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 

ART BEPRODUCEBS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 

well-known Artist A! PRoTrosRAVUEE t.., Rotzenieed 7 = 

portant Plates always on view. 

Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 

Book Illustrations. 


«eat & CO. the cheapest and best Processes 
or market, whioh pn we ted to meet the wants of 


Antiquarians, seo! aoe nan those in the investigation 
and pablication of Peet and ons cage 
J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, &c., 
éc., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A., 
SIR E. BURNE-JONES, 
D. G. ROSSETTI. 


An Extensive Selection of the Works of these Masters at prices 
ranging from Three Shillings and Sixpence to Three Guineas. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. 
This important Series of over Four Hundred Permanent Carbon 
Reproductions of the chief Pictures in this magnificent collection 
includes representative selections from the Italian, Flemish, 
Dutch, Spanish, French, and English Schools. By the aid of the 
most recent imp ts iu Phot hic Science, absolutely 
faithful and Permanent Copies have been secured, on a scale 
which ad ts the Original Paintings. These are 
printed in rich brown pigments, on specially prepared paper, size 
18 by 15 inches, and are sold at a uniform price of Tweive 


SHILLINes EACH. 








FAMOUS MASTERS in FOREIGN GALLERIES, 
including the Masterpieces of the Louvre, Uffizi, Pitti, Dresden, 
Berlin, and other Collections, The same size and price as the 

above. 


FRAMES specially designed and executcd in oak and 
walnut. 


Full particulars 0, Autotype Permanent Reproductions from the Old 
and Modern Masters sent post free on application to 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74; NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
ON ON L 
Don JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 

Parnon-H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Passipent—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Paestperts—Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, the Very Rev 
the DEAN of LLANDAFF, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., Sir 
HENRY BARKLY, K.C.B. 


Tavs: nas—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, 
Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL 
of ROSEBERY. 
e Library contains about man Yotumees of Ancient and Modern 


bscription, £3 a year: Life- 
Membershi en, Volumes ate allowed to 
Countey Town Members. from 


Ten to Readin 
W to half-past 6. CazELoeee, Fifth Edition, 2 vols., royal 8vo 
price 21s.; to Members, 16s. 

C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, Secretary and Librarian. 





IBRARY, 





HE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER- PAD. 
(The erase 2 t , 50, Leadenhall Street, 


Contains hairless over which the pen “slips with perfect 
freedom. “aaxpenes Age S per dozen, ruled or plain. 
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IMPORTAN 


T NOTICE. 





MESSRS, ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


beg to announce that 


NEW POEMS, by 


FRANCIS THOMPSON, ¢s now ready at all 
Booksellers’, price 6s. net. 





2, WHITEHALL 


GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 














THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Epirep sy W. L. COURTNEY. 
JUNE. 
A nyt AGAINST BRITISH INTERESTS in the LEVANT. By 
NDEX. 


THE QUEEN'S DIAMOND JUBILEE 
i.) LITERATURE in the VICTORIAN ERA. By H. D. Trattt. 
(is.) POSTAL and TELEG paretu bhocieass ‘ander QUEEN 
STORIA. By J. Henxixer Heaton, M.P. 
(iii.j AGE ROULEUEE during the QUEEN'S REIGN. By W. E. 
(iv.) THE COLONIAL EMPIRE of 1837. By E. Satmon, F.R.C.1. 
THE MODERN FRENCH DRAMA—I. By A. Fivoy. 
CORSICAN BANDITS. By Hamicrton Alpe. 
CAPTAIN MAHAN’S “NELION.” By Judge U'C wwor Morris. 
THE NEW ERA in HYDERABAD. By Josern Rocs. 
NAVAL and COLONIAL POLICY of GERMANY. By H. W. Witson 
IMPERIAL FREE TRADE. By Sir GC. Bapen-Powewt, M.P. 
THE PARIS SALONS. By H. H. Srarnam. 
THE THESSALIAN WAR of 1897. By Caartes WiLLIAms. 


CHAPMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Epirep sy OSWALD CRAWFURD. 
JUNE.—Price Sixpence. 

VIOLET HUNT.—UNKIST, UNKIND! (Serial.) 
ADA CAMBRIDGE.—A PAINFUL INTERVIEW. 
ESTHER POLAND.—* COPY.” 
WILLIAM BEAUMONT.—RHONDA'S REVENGE. 
MYRA SWAN.—IN BLISS and IGNORANCE. 
FP. BAYFORD HARRISON.—HUMDROM. 
LADY RIDLEY.—A TEMPERED WIND. 
EDWIN PUGH.—CONSOLATION. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Lrp., London, 





A PORTRAIT SUPPLEMENT 
Of unique interest is given with each 
issue of “THE ACADEMY.” 


The following have appeared this year :— 


SAMUEL RICHARDSON January 2 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY : 9 9 
LEIGH HUNT... .. = «. “ 16 
LORD MACAULAY ... _... po 23 
ROBERT SOUTHEY... _... - 30 
S. T. COLERIDGE February 6 
CHARLES LAMB.....__.... - 13 
MICHAEL DRAYTON a - 20 
WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR -- 27 
SAMUEL PEPYS , March 6 
EDMUND WALLER ... _ ... . 13 
WILKIE COLLINS ... e = 20 
JOHN MILTON ma ee - 27 
WILLIAM COWPER... April 38 
CHARLES DARWIN .. ee - 10 
ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON - 17 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONG- 24 
FELLOW } 2% 
ANDREW MARVELL .. May 1 
ROBERT BROWNING .. .. , 8 
THOMAS CARLYLE .. a oo Bi 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY “ » 2 





To-day’s Issue, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRA RY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS COUNTRY 
from ONE GUINEA SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
per annum, 4 GUINEAS per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for —Two or Three Friends 
weekly oore of Books at the UNITE in ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
houses of pe a TWO | and a lessen the Cost ot 
GUINEAS per annu: 


Town and Village Ciubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post free, 





SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now Orrerep aT 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 





4A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pp.) 


Sent Gratis and post free to any address, 


The List contains: POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, 
SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also NEW and SURPLUS Copies of FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS, 





MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30—34, New Oxrorp Street; 241, Brompron Roap 8.W.; 
48, Qusew Vicrori Srresr, E.C., Lonpow; and 
at Barton Arcaps, ManonestsEr, 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 
TBE Ss Be BAN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 


TWO-AND-A- wALe per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
“ro on deman 


TWO per CENT. on CURRENT fOceeres, h i 
monthly’ be balances, when not drawn below £100. sesvaiucemeans 


STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 


aspen ctfclion inate, mently ‘on cack somploeaste =” 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 


BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 








The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free. 
| FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, a 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








A. & ©. BLACK’S LIST. 





THROUGH FINLAND in CARTS. By 
Mrs, ALEC TWEEDIE. With 18 Full-Page Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8yvo, cloth, price 15s. 


THE ASSUMPTION of MOSES. By 


Rev. R. H. CHARLES, Author of *‘The Apocalypse 
of Baruch.” Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. 


CARLYLE’'S SARTOR RESARTUS. 


Edited, with Notes and Introduction, by JAMES A. 8. 
BARRETT. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 


ZIG-ZAG GUIDE to the KENTISH 


COAST. Written by F.C. BURNAND, and Illustrated 
by PHIL MAY. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, rounded 
corners, price 2s, 6d. vain Sor Whitsuntide. 


Lonpon: A. & C, BLACK, Sono Square. 


CARLYLE (THOMAS), MONTAIGNE, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS, 


Chiefly Ls gm | now first issued in book form, 
with Foreword by 8. R, CROCKETT, and fine Photo- 
cere Frontispiece of Sir J. E. Boehm’s bust of 

arlyle, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net, 

May also be had in bindings similar to those of the 
Library and Ashburton Editions. 

LARGE-PAPER EDITION.—75 ome on hand-made 
paper, royal 8vo, half-vellum, uncut, 15s, net. 

Contents :—Montaigne—Lady Mary Wortley Montagu-- 


Montesqiieu — Nelson — Necker— The Netherlands—New- 
foundland—Northumberland—The Pitts, 


SECRET MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. 


By ONE WHO NEVER QUITTED HIM for FIFTEEN 
YEARS (CHartes Doris, one of his Valets). With 
Photogravure Portrait of Napoleon, 8vo, 367 pp., cloth 
extra, gilt top, 7s. 6d, net. 





JAMES GOWANS & SON, 
13, High Street, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 


THE “QUEEN” CARTOONS FROM 
** PUNCH.” 








WILL BE PUBLISHED ON TUESDAY, 
JUNE Ist, 


THE QUEEN ox 
MR. PUNCH. 


The Story of a Reign told in Mr. Punch’s 
Queen Cartoons, with Historical 
Notes by Toby, M.P. 


Making a handsome quarto volume of 128 pages, printed on 
fine paper, and stitched in a wrapper, in gold and colours, 
specially designed by Lintry SamBourne, 

Price HALF-A-CROWN, 


London : 
Brapsurry, Aaurw & & Co., » 8, 9 and 10, Bouverie Street, E.C. 





Price 2d., w oat 244. ye yearly eaboription ‘(including 
ad a = plements), 28. 28, 8d. 


THE LITERARY GUIDE: 


A Rationalist Review. 
Devoted mainly to Books and Publications which deal with Religion, 
Philosophy, Science, and Bthics from a 
* No. 12, JUNE, 1897, Conrarns : 
DEAN FARRAR’S NEW BIBLE. 
MILL and the ETHICS of NATURALISM. 





PROFESSOR KARL PEARSON’S STUDIES in EVOLUTION. 
CHARITABLE DARWINISM. 

THE GENIUS of the WORLD: Dr. J. B. Crozter’s New Book. 

THE FREETHOUGHT VALHALLA, 

LIFE AMONG the ARYANS. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL CONCEPTIONS and ETHICAL PROBLEMS. 
A CHRISTIAN MANUAL. 

RANDOM JOTTINGS. . 
OUR LIBRARY SHELVES: Mr. Joun Mortey’s “On Compromise, 
SIGNS and WARNINGS (gleaned from the Religious Press). 
RATIONALISM in the MAGAZINES. 


London: Warts & Co., 17, Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C, 
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JARROLD & SONS’ NEW BOOKS. 


‘0, cloth, 1 
A SHORT” POPULAR HISTORY OF 





By J. H. FRBESE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 


With Introduction by P. W. CLAYDEN. 
~~ of, Crete and Seat of War. 
Mr. Guapstone ites: “*I hope this book may tend to enhance the 
= interest in the eoudition of coma, Which at present threatens to 


ing serious pon this coun aw = Sa ‘ ig iistieas 
“piece o' wor! -a singular’ 
heii 


e Daily “mys: 
clear ecsount of the origin of the present crisis in 
SIXTH EDITION OF 
GREEN BOOK; or, Freedom 
Under the Snow. By MAURUS JOKAI. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt to 




















6s. 
a book and worth all the a ee native growth 
we are likely to see this season.”—. Mall Gazette. 
= } Ly pancramte iy wien. its a fertility of in- 
Tison with Tolstoi’s ‘ War and Peace.’ There is 
tke witaowsing a a my migcont Ociontel a It ie of enthrall 
interest es rank with thegreat novels of the century. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
“ The glimpses of Edinburgh society while the Northern Athens was 
still the Seat Or ft fashion are wy Jean’ 
from first to last a delightful story.”— Pall Ma " 
THE WINDS of MARCH. By George 
KN 
” Sapphira of the Stage,” “Circle of the Earth.” 
Crown 8v0o, art linen, gilt top, 6s. 
SEMAPHORE: a Farcical Novel. By HAL GOD- 
FREY. Crown &vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 61. 
LEWIS MACNAMARA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 
Now ready, the First 5, 00 Copies of of the Sixth Volame in 
BY a As — DAY, 
A TOMBSTONE “TREASURE By 
Hansom Cab. ” Crown 12mo, paper, 1s, 6d.; cloth gilt, 2s 
London : : JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E.C. 
THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Lt. 
The BLIGHT of RESPECTABILITY : 
' 
Theory of Curative Treatment. 
By GEOFFREY MORTIMER. 
2. THE PATHOLOGY of the DISEASE. 
3. “LADIES” and “ GENTLEMEN.” 
5, RESPECTABILITY and MORALS, 
6. CULTURED GENTILITY. 
8. VILLADOM, 
9, THE TYRANNY of RESPECTABILITY. 
AND FREE REVIEW: 
a 
Edited by *‘ DEMOCRITUS.” 
ONE SHIULING net. 
NIETZSCHE'S INDICTMENT of CHRISTIANITY. By 
Joun M. Ropsgrtson, 
TBE TEACHINGS of THOMAS HARDY. By Duane 
WILLIAMS, 
MR. GLADSTONE’S LATEST POSTCARD. By Aran 
STEPHENS. 
A SPECIMEN of RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM. By 
Srantey Bavor. 
THE LEGITIMATION LEAGUE. By A. Gotpwiy. 
NANCY. By Exnest Newman. 
NEW BOOKS, 
THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, Lrarrep, 


—_ challenges com Maurus Jékai’s ere is 
It is of enthralling 
”—Spectator. 
LADY J JEAN'S SON. By Sarah Tytler. 
e-like and clever ‘L s Son’ is 
U Gazette 
IGHT, Author of ‘‘ Dust in the Balance,” 
THE REJUVENATION of MISS 
BLIND LARRY: Irish Idylls By | * 
THE “ DAFFODIL” LIBRARY OF SHORTER NOVELS 
FERGUS HUME, Author of “ The Mystery of a 
Of all Booksellers and at the Libraries. 
Au Anatomy of the Disease and a 
1, WHAT is RESPECTABILITY ? 
4, SPECIFIC SYMPTOMS of the MALADY in WOMEN, 
7. PLUTOCRACY. 
10. RESPECTABLE CIVILISATION and AFTER, 
A MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
Contents of the JUNE Number. 
AN ETHICAL EXCURSION. By Hues Mortimer Cecit. 
THE TORY PROFESSOR. By Rosert Duncanson, 
USURY and THRIFT. By J. Gaezvz Fisurr. 
IN EXTREMIS, By Attan Larptaw. 
CONVENTIONAL LITERATURE. By Eastwoop Kips >y. 
16, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 














NEW MAGAZINE 
GENEALOGY and HERALDRY 


Published monthly, price One Shilling, in handsome 
imperial 8vo, tastefully printed in old-face 
type, and illustrated. 


No. 2 NOW READY. 


THE GENEALOGICAL 
MAGAZINE. 


A JOURNAL OF 


Family History. Heraldry, and 
Pedigrees. 


The GENEALOGICAL MAGAZINE combines 
interesting illustrated family histories with those 
accurate and detailed evidences which are the real 
value of genealogical writing. 

Contents of No. 2 for JUNE. 
—— of MONTEITH. By Watter M. 
SHAKESPEARE’ s —. 


Ba sane I. By Mrs. 
Cuartotrs CarMicHaEL Sto 
THE Re ty of the MEDIZVAL HELMET. 
. R, Earves. 
By Joun Hosson Matruews. 
BOOKPLATES and their VALUE. By W. H. K. Wrieut. 
NELSON and his ENCHANTRESS (continued). 
A LIST of STRANGERS (continued). By Rev. A. W. 
Corwetrus Hatien. 
MR. HALL’S REPLY to MR. HORACE ROUND, 
een and CORRESPONDENCK, 
GAZETTE of the MONTH: being a Chronicle of 
Creations, puain, and other Matters. 
BY THE WAY 
“An excellent design admirably carried out. The typo- 
graphical arrangements are all that can be desired.” 
Literary World. 
*« A welcome is due to the first number of the ‘Genealogical 
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MR. CHARLES BOOTH’S LONDON. 


Life and Labour of the People in London. 
Edited by Charles Booth. (Macmillan & 
Co.) 

OME time about 1885 Mr. Charles Booth, 

a good citizen and a prosperous ship 
merchant, conceived the idea of making an 
analysis of social conditions in the East-end 
of London. We have before us the first- 
fruits of his efforts. It is a slender booklet 
on the “conditions and occupations of the 
people in Tower Hamlets,” and is the sub- 
stance of a paper read before the Statistical 

Society. The investigator had a distinct 

object in view and a purpose to serve : 


** This piece of London,” he said, “is supposed 
to contain the most destitute population in 
England, and to be, as it were, the focus of the 
problem of poverty in the midst of wealth 
which is troubling the minds and hearts of so 
many people.” 

That slender booklet has developed into the 
monumental work of nine volumes which 
Mr. Booth has just concluded. It forms the 
greatest social census and statistical inven- 
tory ever made of any people. For ten 
years Mr. Booth has had a great investi- 
gating agency at work. - He has maintained 
a census bureau of his own, and engaged a 
staff of experts. Close upon five millions of 
people have been subjected to an analysis : 
they are classified according to material 
conditions, to social surroundings, to trades 
and yr 5 omy We see the people as they 
work and live, as they go to and fro in their 
daily occupations. We watch them at their 
recreations, we Peep into their homes, we 
examine their weekly budgets. Nothing, 
indeed, escapes the vigilance of Mr. Booth’s 
investigators. 

~ How has this colossal work been accom- 
plished? Not solely by an able organiser 
with competent assistants. Every existing 
agency which could help has been utilised. 





The army of school visitors who know the 
condition of every family. in the poor 
districts has been called into service. New 
features were introduced into the last census 
at Mr. Booth’s suggestion, and have formed 
the means for many tabulations and per- 
centages. All sorts of associations gave 
assistance, and, under the skilful hands of 
—— the physiognomy of the largest 
urban community in the world has been 
carefully described. For the benefit of those 
who have not seen the earlier volumes, and 
for the convenience of students who have 
—- _ work, Mr. Booth introduces in 
this last volume a summary of the contents 
of preceding ones. 
he reader is impressed by the stupendous 
character of the undertaking, and with the 
clear and systematic way in which the 
scheme has been executed. The first, not, 
perhaps, the most important of the series, 
was mainly devoted to an account of social 
conditions in East and Central London. The 
classification of the people brought out the 
terrible evils of overcrowding, and with map 
and diagram fixed the crime centres of the 
capital. In this respect Mr. Booth’s work 
has been of incalculable service. Besides 
locating the plague spots, it showed the 
places and the classes where the pinch of 
poverty was most severely felt. Vol. II. 
began a special study of the Metropolis 
street by street, trade by trade, class by 
class. A special feature of the third volume 
was a record of the movements of the 
people—the influx from the country, the 
efflux to the suburbs. There was also a 
classification of children and schools, and 
a description of life in model dwellings. In 
this and in other volumes Mr. Booth adopted 
certain guiding standards; he held that a 
family who earned less than 21s. a week 
were living in poverty, and that people 
who were housed to the extent of more than 
two per room were overcrowded. A detailed 
analysis of the trades and occupations of the 
people was begun in the fourth volume. 
Tailoring, boot-making, furniture-making, 
and every other industry was taken in turn. 
The condition of the workers was laid bare 
—their ages, their wages, their customs and 
societies described. This went on with a 
multiplicity of details until the eighth 
volume was reached, when the public 
services ‘and professional classes were 
brought under review. This section was 
necessarily less complete. There was greater 
difficulty in getting data as the inquirers 
carried their investigations into higher social 
conditions. This takes us to the present 
volume—the last of the present series, 
although not the finish of Mr. Booth’s 
colossal undertaking. One chapter deals 
with the relation of poverty to overcrowding, 
and of overcrowding to earnings. The 
costers‘and general labourers are the most 
overcrowded. Milksellers are the worst 
aid class, 78 per cent. of them receiving 
o_ than 25s. per week. 

One of the most surprising chapters deals 
with the proportion of people born in and 
out of London. Just one half of the heads 
of families are born in London, and the 
grocers just hit this average. The greatest 
proportion of Londoners are found among 
the bookbinders—no doubt a hereditary trade 





—who show 81 per cent. of natives. Next 
come the papér-making industry, brush- 
making—an ancient London industry—and 
lightermen, the great majority of whom 
are London born. The classes who contain 
a majority of Londoners include glass 
and earthenware workers, coopers, shop- 
keepers, printers, costers, dock-labourers, 
os Ss candle-makers, leather-dressers, 
booksellers, hatters, carmen, boot and shoe- 
makers, and general labourers. Roughly 
speaking, one might say the greatest number 
of Londoners are found in the least skilled 
occupations and the easily learned trades. 
To a large extent they are the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water to the dominat- 
ing “alien” element. The Londoner has 
to import his teachers, his ministers, his 
scientists, writers, doctors, and architects. 
The intellectual life of the capital is in the 
hands of people born “outside.” Under 
the head of religion the percentage of the 
‘born in London” is 27; under education, 
literature, and science the London born are 
35 per cent. ; the doctors show 37 per cent. 
of Sendienen) the architects 40 per cent. ; 
those engaged in art and amusement 49 per 
cent. Again, Londoners have to go “ out- 
side’ for people to control them. All but 
17 per cent. of the police are from “ out- 
side,” the railway service is mainly in the 
hands of outsiders. Only 12 per cent. of 
the men of the Army and Navy living 
in London are of London. A majority of 
those engaged in civil and municipal service 
are from outside; the same is the case in 
regard to gaswork service, municipal labour, 
cab and omnibus service. In trades where 
physical ability is required, such as the 
masons and blacksmiths, Londoners are out- 
numbered. It would be interesting to trace 
the degeneration of Londoners, for it 
is obvious that if they were a vigorous 
race there would not he room for the 
preponderance of uitlanders. There is no 
doubt that the productivity of the town 
dweller is decreased and his vitality lowered, 
but the case of the Londoner is not quite 
so bad. as Mr. Booth’s figures indicate, 
for his book does not deal with the whole 
of the London people.. There are two 
hundred rmueweadl people in West Ham, a 
hundred thousand in Tottenham, many 
thousands in Enfield, Edmonton, Waltham- 
stow, and other working men’s colonies in 
the suburbs who are not covered by his 
statistics. They form part of London’s 
great labour army, although not, according 
to the census, of its population. 

This last volume contains chapters on the 
industrial characteristics of the capital, on 
trade unions, and on the fluctuations of 
trades, and it ends with a concluding survey 
which calls for some comment. The least 
satisfactory portion of the book is the con- 
cluding commentary. Mr. Booth’s sugges- 
tions as to industrial remedies are far from 
conclusive. He has left statistics to fall 
into platitude. After volumes of searching 
analyses, clearly expressed statements of 
facts, we come across such meaningless 
commonplaces and generalisations as these: 


“ How far speculation should go, and the 
extent to which credit should be given, are, 
however, essentially questions of degree.” 

‘‘When men earn largely, the world has 
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usually benefited in proportion; and similarly, 
when they are paid very little, or are unable to 
earn anything at all, it is at least probable that 
what they contribute to the world is no less 
significant ”’ ; 

and 

‘‘beneficial regularit 
which combines soci 
efficiency.” 

We are also told that ‘irregularity of 
employment” has its advantages as it 
“strengthens character under stress,” and 
has a “direct effect on enterprise.” We 
always thought that irregularity had a de- 
moralising influence on the individual. One 
need not be disappointed at this lame 
ending, for Mr. Booth does not intend 
these tentative criticisms to be taken 
seriously. They do not represent his final 
judgment; they are not his review of 
reform forces or his own final suggestions. 
His great work is not yet finished ; only a 
section of it—complete in itself—is disposed 
of. He has three other volumes in hand, in 
which he will deal with difficult and con- 
tentious subjects, such as drink and early 
marriages, the organisation of charity and 
the work of religious bodies. In these we 
may expect a more definite answer to the 
question, ‘‘ What is the good of it all?” In 
the meantime no student of social con- 
ditions can afford to neglect Mr. Booth’s 
great statistical and analytical encyclopedia 
on the life and labour of London. 


may be defined as that 
well-being with economic 


THE FIRST MODERN SCHOOL- 
MASTER. 


Vittorino da Feltre, and other Humanist 
Educators. By W. H. Woodward. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press. ) 


Tuts timely and considerable contribution 
to our knowledge of mediswval education 
throws much light upon a comparatively 
unexplored region in the history of the 
Classical Revival in Italy. As its title 
indicates, Mr. Woodward’s book deals mainly 
~ with Vittorino, but English versions of 
writings by other educators of the period 
have been added, and the whole is closed 
by a summary account of the aims and 
practice of the leading Humanist teachers 
of the quattrocento. The first part of the 
volume is devoted to Vittorino and his 
school—‘‘the first great school of the 
Renaissance.” If there were anything new 
under the sun, we might, perhaps, expect 
to discover it in the latest developments of 
oo“ school management in our own land. 

et in this Ginnasio at Mantua we find in 
full swing many an enlightened method and 
many a cunning device such as are generally 
believed to be inventions of the Tast half- 
century. We find entrance scholarships 
carrying a portion of the fees; we find free 
scholarships subject to a poverty-test that 
really worked ; we find that evasion of duty 
known as the superannuation system; we 
find a solution of the preparatory school 
question to an extent which enabled children 
of five and men of twenty-five to work 
together in the same establishment; we 
find playgrounds regarded as essential; 





we find organised and compulsory games 
that reach their climax of vigour and 
ferocity in football. Verily, we may 
determine with Mr. Woodward that “the 
founder of the Mantuan school was the first 
modern schoolmaster.” The origin of that 
time-honoured and well-hated institution, 
‘“rep.,” is perhaps to be seen in the 
previously dictated “recitations,” which 
necessarily occupied a large portion of the 
time-table in an age when books were scarce 
and costly, and most of the teaching was 
perforce oral. The contemptuous attitude 
adopted towards the vernacular Italian, 
which apparently was considered unworthy 
of a place in serious education, resembles 
the supercilious neglect of English in our 
own old classical schools. But with a 
difference: in the former case there was a 
better excuse. In Italy, on the one hand, 
Latin had never ceased to have a life as the 
language of the learned, and about it, more- 
over, remained the glamour of the might of 
ancient Rome; while, on the other hand, 
la lingua volgare was still more or less in the 
dialectal stage, and had not yet worked its 
way out into a generally accepted literary 
vehicle. Guarino and Vittorino would no 
more have thought of reading Dante in 
their schools than Busby would have thought 
of teaching Shakespeare at Westminster. 
Indeed, as Frederick Schlegel said, it is 
likely that the fifteenth century scholars 
wished to supplant altogether the vulgar 
tongue and to re-establish classical Latin 
as the common speech. The authors 
studied in form were much the same as 
those in vogue to-day; with the addition 
of some that have gone out of fashion. 
Among the latter were Valerius Maximus, 
Justin, Quintus Curtius, Florus, Seneca 
(Tragedies), Pliny the Elder, Solinus, and 
Pomponius Mela ; conversely, Tacitus, who as 
yet was hardly known, and whose style was 
regarded as doubtful, is never mentioned. 
In Greek Apollonius Rhodius was included in 
thelist of school-books, butnot AZschylus and 
not Thucydides. With respect to Vittorino’s 
conception of the aim of education, while 
holding letters to be a necessary preliminary 
to professional training, ‘‘ his ideal was the 
patriotic and the well - equipped citizen 
rather than the self-contained scholar.” 
Vittorino himself wrote nothing: it was 
quite enough for him to be a schoolmaster. 
One touch of nature makes all house-masters 
kin; and to the serious state of mind 
induced by perusing some seventy of Mr. 
Woodward’s pages in laud of his hero, it 
came as a pleasing relief to learn that 
even he was human, that even he had his 
difficulties with his matrons. Of one of 
them he writes: ‘I can stand her no 
longer, nor would I if I could.” ‘No 
characteristic,’”’ writes Mr. Woodward, “is 
more noteworthy in the true Humanist 
teacher than his persistent attitude of a 
student.” What percentage of English 
schoolmasters realises the fact that when a 
man ceases to learn he ceases to be able 
to teach? Of the small percentage that 
does grasp this truth, what proportion acts 
upon it? 

To turn to the second section of the book, 
Vergerius in his treatise De Ingenuis Moribus 
(circa 1393) makes several points that appeal 








to us at the present time. Among other 
things he maintains that “the education of 
children is a matter of more than private 
interest; it concerns the State, which, indeed, 
tegards the right training of the young as, 
in certain aspects, within its proper sphere. 
I would wish to see this responsibility ex- 
tended.” Already in those early days the 
pedagogue suffered under the widowed 
mother: ‘‘ One source of danger lies in the 
weak indulgence of parents, and this is 
often seen the more conspicuously when the 
father’s stronger hand has been taken away.” 
Against another enemy to education, the 
dame’s school of the decayed gentlewoman, 
we have a note of warning—“ we should be 
careful to go to the best teachers even for 
the rudiments.” Vergerius was not of 
opinion that ‘‘anyone can teach little boys.” 
The tractate of Lionardo D’Arezzo (circa 
1405) is ‘‘the earliest Humanist essay on 
education expressly dedicated to a lady.” 
In it we have a reminder of the opposition 
which, as Reumont points out, was offered 
by the Dominicans to the “paganism” of 
the ‘New Learning, for it opens with a 
counter-denunciation of “ that vulgar thread- 
bare jargon which satisfies those who devote 
themselves to theology.” It goes on to lay 
down the unimpeachable law that “‘ the foun- 
dations of all true learning must be laid in 
the sound and thorough knowledge of Latin.” 
Next follows the De Liberorum Educatione, 
written .in 1450 by the illustrious Av‘neas 
Sylvius Piccolomini, afterwards pope as 
Pius II. This discourse is largely based on 
Quintilian. We may commend to the 
attention both of parents and of governing 
bodies of schools hhis remark that “so im- 
portant a matter, even in the earliest stages — 
of education, is the choice of teachers, that 
we stand amazed at the carelessness which 
is daily exhibited in their selection.” He 
cites Socrates and Plutarch on the propriety 
of visiting the negligence of the pupil upon 
the head of the master. A school in which 
the headmaster had the power of inflicting 
corporal punishment on the members of the 
staff would doubtless become a very perfect 
machine. High, however, as are the matters 
of which he treats, the unwitting writer 
now and again yields us an opportunity for 
a passing smile. As when he indicates his 
conception of the summit of hardihood—“ a 
boy should so discipline his appetite that 
he may eat even beef.” Or when he insists 
that “in speaking Latin, barbarisms of all 
kinds need to be avoided with great care,” 
and on the same page perpetrates the 
decidediy useful but decidedly canine mone- 
tare. Or when he gallantly displays his 
indignation at the flippant guess which 
derived celebs from celum, as being the 
heavenly state of ‘‘ one who is free from the 
heaviest burden of existence—+.¢., a wife.” 
Like his brother Humanists, he has a fling at 
mumpsimus : he warns his pupil that in the 
study of classical Latin he ‘will be con- 
fronted by the opposition of the shallow 
Churchman.” It is impossible to refrain 
from comparing with this Colet’s charge in 
the statutes of St. Paul’s School : 


** All Barbary, all corruption, all Laten adul- 
terate which ignorant blinde foles brought into 
this worlde, and with thesame hath dystained and 
poysonyd the olde Laten speche, and the veraye 
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Romayne tonge. . . . I saye that fylthiness and 
all oe sl whiche the later blynde worlde 
brought in, whiche more rather may be called 
Blotterature then Litterature, I utterly abannyshe 
and exclude out of this Scole.” 


The last tract is that on Zhe Order and 


Method of Teaching and Reading Classical | 


Authors, by Battista Guarino, son of the 
celebrated Guarino Veronese. The mantle 
of the sire fell upon the son, for he succeeded 
immediately to the professorial chair voided 
by his father’s death. This fact, doubtless, 
helped to preserve the continuity of the work 
of Guarino da Verona, and combined with 
the popularity of the well-known Compendium 
of the latter to render the name of Guarino 
the elder more generally familiar than that of 
Vittorino. This treatise ‘‘especially represents 
the doctrines of my father,” says Battista. 
Among other tricks of the teacher, he men- 
tions a speciality in minor tactics which, 
except in some manuals of English com- 
position, has now, perhaps undeservedly, 
fallen out of use. This is the setting for 
correction of a piece of Latin in which 
errors have been purposely introduced. He 
naturally recommends the use of his 
father’s Compendium, or Grammaticales 
Regula, originally published at Venice in 
1470. A copy of this scarce book, picked 
up some years ago at a bookstall, lies before 
us.as we write. It is largely composed of 
doggrel verses of the Propria que maribus 
type, intended to be learnt by rote. The 
Compendium of Guarino, who may be re- 
garded as the Valpy of the fifteenth century, 
was probably the chief rival Latin grammar 
to the famous Antiquus Donatus, which 
figures in the statutes of Winchester College, 
though it does not appear ever to have suc- 
ceeded in furnishing a generic name for 
elementary grammar books as did “ Old 
Donat.” As ourown “ Piers Plowman” can 
testify, a “Donatus,” ‘“‘ Donat,” or “‘ Donet,”’ 
had become practically a synonym for a 
primer long before Guarino composed his 
Regula. 

Mr. Woodward concludes with an excel- 
lent summary of the foregoing essays and 
of the contents of other contemporary works 
on education. He points out that “a 
singular harmony is presented by our 
authorities both as to the general aims 
pursued and the methods advocated to 
secure them.” Again: 


‘*Latin and Greek grammar was still in the 
inductive stage; it could only be studied by 
the actual reading of the great writers; ortho- 
graphy, accidence, syntax, prosody and style 
were alike far from being crystallised in 
authoritative rule and usage. On the deduc- 
tive side, as a practical art, grammar was still 
only in the making.” 


Finally, there is another aspect of the 
educational revolution effected by the 
Humanist teachers. ‘‘They rescued the 
function of the schoolmaster from the con- 
tempt in which it was proverbially held.” 
It was no longer possible for scholars to 
write as Petrarch had written in the preced- 
ing century : 


** Let those teach who like disorder, noise, and 
squalor; who rejoice in the screams of the 
victim as the rod falls gaily ; who sre not happy 
unless they can terrify, flog, and torture. How, 
then, can teaching—be it of grammar or of any 





of the liberal arts—be a fit occupation for 
honourable age? Quit so debasing a trade 
while chance offers.” 


And this change was due to the labours of 
Guarino the elder and Vittorino, The atten- 
tion and interest attracted by Mr. Wood- 
ward’s scholarly work will extend far beyond 
the circle of the professional educationist. 


SPITSBERGEN THE UNINVITING. 


The First Crossing of Spitsbergen. By Sir 
William Martin Conway. With Con- 
tributions by J. W. Gregory, A. 
Trevor-Battye, and E. J. Garwood. 
(J. M. Dent & Co.) 


No one, after reading the title-page of this 
book, a title-page far from pleasing to the 
eye, will have any doubt as to its contents. 
They are set down with a lavish profuseness 
such as is rarely seen in these days, and 
might render what is told thereafter super- 
fluous, were it not for the manner of the 
telling. The main title is imitated from 
the First Crossing of Greenland, and the book, 
from its bulk as well as in point of chrono- 
logical appearance, seems to challenge com- 

arison with Nansen’s more recent volumes. 
Buch a comparison would be to its dis- 
advantage, for neither in point of continued 
interest nor in importance of material does 
it reach the same level, and there is about 
Sir Martin Conway’s style (in this volume 
at any rate) a tendency to lapse into per- 
sonal trivialities which was successfully 
avoided by Nansen, so far, at any rate, as 
it was likely to interfere with the proper 
course of his narrative. We do not for a 
moment suppose that any such comparison 
was intended; but Sir Martin Conway’s 
readers may be excused for feeling that he 
has given them more than due measure in 
recording the events of a three months’ 
summer excursion at considerably greater 
length than Nansen devoted to his famous 
sledge expedition, which occupied more than 
a year. There seems to be an increasing 
tendency for books of travel to become 
diffuse, and as they are at the same 
time growing rapidly more numerous, it 
might be well if all the small change of 
such expeditions, the individual ‘‘duckings,”’ 
the comic appearance, the fugitive joke, and 
the personal “‘ chaff,” could be vigorously 
curtailed or buried in private correspondence. 
Want of attention to this maxim has some- 
what interfered with Sir Martin Conway’s 
admirable narrative. We lose ourselves in 
some engrossing tale of a pony’s stubborn- 
ness, and totally forget what the expedition 
was supposed to be doing. Even now, after 
a careful perusal from end to end, we confess 
to a hazy impression of the various land 
manoeuvres, and looking back over the pages 
we can see nothing but ‘“‘ Garwood’s cooking 
was invaluable,” ‘‘ Trevor-Battye made light 
of his discomforts,” ‘‘Gregory took a well- 
earned nap,” or “called for tea and 
victuals.” Interspersed with this sort of 
thing is the scientific narrative, of which a 
clearer idea can be got from Sir Martin 
Conway’s short paper published in the 





journal of the Geographical Society. How- 
ever, people must write their books their 
own way, and reviewers are born captious. 

The expedition, judged by the light of its 
original plans, was not an entire success. 
It failed, as pioneer expeditions must often 
do, from want of accurate knowledge con- 
cerning the country to be traversed, 
Accounts of previous explorers, and possibly 
the analogy of Greenland, led Sir Martin 
Conway t> expect an interior plateau of vast 
level snowfields, easily negotiated by ponies 
and light sledges; an ‘‘unabsehbare weisse 
Flache,” as one shortsighted observer de- 
scribed it. Instead he found, to his surprise, 
a wild chaos of crumbling mountains, 
separated by valleys of soft ooze, into which 
the ponies sank, or by torrents of icy water. 
Each pass was a laborious obstacle which 
they hoped would be the last, and each pass 
that followed was worse. It is mortifying 
on such occasions to reflect that a mere 
foreboding of the actual state of affairs 
would have led one to adopt entirely 
different plans and different equipment. 
The plans can be changed, not always 
with advantage; but the equipment is 
irremediable. Thus we can ire the 
cheerful way in which the explorers set 
themselves to the tedious work of dragging 
their ponies and flimsy sledges through the 
network of morasses and waterlogged snow 
that confronted them in the interior of 
Spitsbergen, and can do justice to the 
patience and skill which produced under 
such disheartening circumstances the com- 
plicated topographical map which illustrates 
the volume. 

It had been the original intention of the 
explorers to make a series of examinations 
of the interior by crossing three or four 
times from west to east at different points 
of the island. As this proved manifestly 
impossible in the time given, they contented 
themselves with crossing once to Agardhs 
Bay, and with mapping in detail a single 
district lying between Sassen Bay, at the 
end of Ice Fjord, and terminating at Klok 
Bay to the southward. How difficult was 
the manipulation of the plane table in such 
a region may be gathered from the follow- 


ing broken fragments : 
‘““The higher I rose the wilder and more 
furious blew the wind. . . . I halted, leaning 


~ ny t the gale, and with difficulty set up the 
plane table, holding it with both hands and 
spreading wide the legs. . . . One could not 
stay long at work in such a gale. It blew all 
warmth and feeling from the hands. On these 
occasions only habit enables a man to face 
working at all ; mere will does not suffice. Each 
line drawn upon the map is won at a measur- 
able cost of pain. When I could stand no 
more I hurried under the cliff’s shelter and 
rubbed life back into fingers and arms.” 


Mingled with imprecations on the weather, 
the soil, and the foothold, come at each 
ascent such ecstasies of wonder at the beauty 
of the views that one is continually reminded 
of a philosophic passage near the beginning 
of the book : 

‘‘ Such is the innate folly of man that when 
he sees a beautiful view he desires to be in the 
midst of it. . . . But the beauty is not there, 
but here, whence it is beheld. Not on that 
golden surface of the rippled sea, not on that 
rose-tinted peak, but here. Tell a man this 
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a thousand times; repeat it to yourself; it is 
useless.” 

Possibly the length of this volume, on 
which we have remarked, is due to Sir 
Martin Conway’s all-round accomplishments. 
He is not only a scientific traveller writing 
a record, but a poet, a painter, a journalist, 
and a jovial companion as well. Each of 
these characteristics requires a separate 
outlet. 

On returning to Advent Bay, the head- 
quarters of the expedition, the party changed 
its plans once more. A circumnavigation of 
the island formed no part of the original 
scheme, which was confined to the interior. 
The summer of 1896 was, however, a remark- 
ably open season, and the surrounding seas 
were free from ice. The chance presented 
was an exceptional one, and a small steamer 
was chartered to explore the coast and 
neighbouring islands. Cruising up north- 
wards over the top of Spitsbergen, a dash 
was made down the treacherous Hinloopen 
Strait and as far as Barent’s Isle, Wiches 
Land being observed and sketched to the 
westward. Then the course was retraced, 
and a visit was paid to Herr Andrée, who 
was patiently waiting at Dane’s Gap beside 
his inflated balloon for the south wind which 
was to blow him over the polarregion. The 
south wind did not come, and Herr Andrée 
was about to return in expectation of a 
better year. With this voyage the expe- 
dition terminated, and the party, with two 
exceptions, returned in time to witness 
Nansen’s historic arrival. The exceptions 
were Messrs. Garwood and Trevor-Battye, 
who og to accomplish an ascent of the 
Hornsund Tind or Mount Hedgehog, the 
most respectable peak in Spitzbergen. 
Another diversion was also made by two 
of the party who explored Dickson’s Bay, 
and wrote a separate record. 

Whether each is also going to publish a 
separate book remains to be seen. If this 
is done, our information in regard to the 
district traversed will be tolerably complete. 
It is understood that Dr. Gregory and Mr. 
Garwood will give us the benefit of their 
geological observations, which were not un- 
important, and to these we may safely look 
forward. 

The last chapter in Sir Martin Conway’s 
book deals with Spitsbergen as a summer 
resort. Nansen also recommended the North 
Pole, but Spitsbergen has the merit of com- 
parative accessibility. Two or three lines of 
steamers have begun to run there weekly in 
the summer, and tourists may disport them- 
selves in the perpetual daylight as only 
tourists can. There is a hotel at Advent 
Bay, and targets have been erected to con- 
sole those who expect to find game, either 
by considerate members of a previous 
expedition or by someone whose lite has 
been jeopardised by the free shooting which 
prevails. The weather is described as not 
unlike that of an English spring. Words, 
even Sir Martin Conway’s, fail to fit them- 
selves to the scenery, which, judging from 
Mr. H. E. Conway’s sketches, is of a vividly 
polychrome description. The adventurous, 
with this book in hand, may follow Mr. 
Garwood in his risky ascents, and jeopardise 
the nine lives which climbers seem to have. 
Those more mildly inclined may accept the 





dictum of another member of the party who 
described the interior of Spitsbergen as a 
piece of work botched in the making and 
thrown aside. Certainly few will be tempted, 
except by an enthusiasm for science, to 
continue the cartography of this uninviting 
region. 


MR. LILLY’S WRITINGS. 


Essays and Speeches. By W. 8. Lilly. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 


Tuts is a volume of vivid and various 
interest. The author has reclaimed certain 
contributions of importance to the leading 
magazines. And the result is a book 
which displays a veritable dubia cena—a feast 
of fat things full of marrow. Nor—to 
continue the metaphor—is the equipage— 
the supellex or “overlay ””—of the banquet 
unworthy of the viands which compose it. 
The type, the paper, and the general get-up 
are here as good as can be, and the book is 
furnished with an admirably full index and 
an exhaustive summary of contents. 

Of Mr. Lilly we may say, in all sincerity, 
what in this volume he has observed of 
Mr. Ruskin, that he is a noble and most 
ennobling teacher, whom we may always 
hear gladly, whether we assent or not. 
Impartiality — unflinching courage — lofti- 
ness and purity of motive: these are surely 
inspiring and uplifting qualities in the critic 
of life and literature, even where we may 
not be able to accept all his conclusions. 
In Mr. Lilly there is a remarkable con- 
sistency of aim; and consequently a strong 
vein of individuality—a well-defined and un- 
mistakable idiosyncrasy — pervades every- 
thing that comes from his trenchant and 
indefatigable pen. Wherein this distinctive 
note lies he himself explains in his speech 
‘On Literature and National Life.” ‘In 
all the poor writings,” he says, ‘‘ which I have 
ventured to give to the world from time to 
time, the end that I have kept before me has 
been this, to translate into literature the moral 
and political philosophy which I hold.” It 
is this unity and elevation of purpose which 
imparts to all that he has written an abso- 
lute homogeneity of character. In the volume 
before us he announces again and again, and 
in the clearest and most emphatic language, 
his attitude towards the ethical and political 
problems of the hour. (See pp. 168-172, 
208, eA “You will, I know, agree 
with me in holding,” he writes, in dedicating 
the book to Charles Stanton Devas, 


‘that the great issue in the world of thought 
at the present day—an issue which cannot 
be too plainly stated—is whether man is mere 
matter in motion, or a spirit robed in flesh— 
4 enviov # ess, as Aristotle expresses the alter- 
native; whether he is a thing bound fast in 
fate, like the rest of nature, or a person en- 
dowed with true volition, and responsible for 
choice ; that is to say, whether he is an ethical 
agent, whose one worthy spring of action is the 
moral law speaking to him through conscience, 
a law not the outcome of calculations of the 
chances of agreeable feeling, nor a deduction 
from experiences of utility; no, but a divine 
order, good and acceptable and perfect, as the 
expression of Supreme Reason . . . . ruling by 





its mandates and its penalties over all in- 
telligent beings, in all spheres of their activity, 
in all worlds.” 
And in the following passage from the 
essay on the ‘“ New Spirit in History” he 
expresses lucidly and impressively his per- 
sonal convictions on this most momentous 
of all questions : 

‘‘Is man nothing more than ‘a willy-nilly 
current of sensations,’ or is he reall 
of true causality? To me, the Determinist 
view of the collective, as of the individual, life 
of humanity—the view which makes of it mere 
physiology and mechanism—seems clearly false. 
I so account it for this reason—to give no 
other—that it is flatly opposed to the testimony 
of consciousness. . . . In public life, as in 
private, the most important words are right 
and wrong. The moral law is the fundamental 
fact, not only of individual existence, but of 
the social order. It is the sun of righteousness 
illuminating the world of rational being.” 


Mr. Lilly is a philosopher and a trans- 
cendentalist ; but philosophers, after all, are 
(it is consoling to reflect) but men—beings 
subject to toothache and other like passions 
with our undiscerning selves ; in whom the 
Ompiov, though held in subjection by, has 
not yet been finally absorbed and swallowed 
up in, the 6e0s. For those who find it hard 
to tarry long in the rare atmosphere of the 
philosophic heights haunted by Mr. Lilly, 
it is pleasant to discover that even he can 
at times find it expedient to descend from 
the tenuous ether of those lofty pinnacles 
of thought to what Ben Jonson calls the 
“fatter air” (pinguis et concretus aer) of 
humble human passion. Mr. Lilly is the 
fairest, the most honourable of fighters— 
he never strikes below the belt; but where, 
consistently with the rules of fair play, he 
perceives his advantage, he will, we may 
rest assured, suffer no idle scruples to hinder 
him from pursuing it to the uttermost. 
Rather will he go for his antagonist like a 
man, and knock him out of time with the 
blithe serenity of self-satisfaction exhibited, 
on a famous occasion, by Sam Weller, 
when in the public street of Ipswich he 
“floored”? Grummer, Dubbley, and the 
special division. Witness the pages of this 
volume on which he deals with the Rev. 
Whitwell Elwin, with Signor Crispi, and, 
above all, with Mr. Froude. Of the last- 
named Mr. Lilly writes: 

** He was incapable of critically mveneiens 
facts. Nay, he was incapable, congenitally in- 
capable, I believe, even of correctly stating them. 
A less judicial mind probably never existed. 
He is everywhere an advocate, and an utterly 
unscrupulous advocate. His predecessor in the 
Chair of Modern History at Oxford once said: 
‘ When we have read Mr. Froude’s account of 
any matter, we know, at all events, one way in 
which it did not happen.’ J think this was too 
strongly said. According to St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the father of lies himself sometimes tells the truth : 
‘ Interdum diabolus veritatem loquitur.’ ” 


And he goes on to call Froude “a con- 
genital pseudomaniac,” and to compare him 
to Charles Honeyman in Zhe Newcomes: 
‘“‘Charles,” said Fred. Bayham, “ you had, 
even from your youth up, a villainous habit : 
it’s my belief yowd rather lie than not.” 
Surely though this is written with a goose 
quill, there is gall enough in the ink. But 
Mr. Lilly’s pen, while apt enough to drop 
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gall at times, is more often and more hap- 
pily employed in dropping honeyed words 
of praise and friendship. Let us take leave 
of him with a sentence or two from his 
touching eulogy of John Henry Newman : 


“‘Cardinal Newman was something better 
than a great historian, a great philosopher, a 
great theologian: he was a great spirit. No 
such profound and keen intellect had been 
known among Catholics siuce the days of 
Pascal; no such master of language since the 
days of Bossuet. Style is one of the best 
indexes to character, and in Cardinal Newman’s 
‘regal English ’—to use Mr. Hutton’s admirable 

hrase—we have a true revelation of his kingly 
intelligence. No other man, since the days of 
Shakespeare, has ed his supreme dominion 
over our tongue. And he employed it in abso- 
lute fidelity to the law within; ever for him, 
through all that tract of years, ‘the rule and 
measure of duty.’ ...In him we recognise 
one of those elect souls, ‘radiant with ardour 
divine,’ who as ‘beacons of hope’ illuminate, 
from time to time, the path of ‘ troublous and 
distressed mortality.’ ” 


MADE TO ORDER. 


Cakes and Ale. By Edward Spencer 
(Grant Richards.) 


“‘Ir isimpossible for any Author to please 
all people,” Robert May, the ‘‘ Accomplisht 
Cook,” wrote some three hundred years ago, 
when he gave the world his famous treatise 
on cookery. Probably Mr. Edward Spencer 
(better known to the sporting world, we 
believe, as ‘“‘ Nathaniel Gubbins’’) realises 
that the same conditions prevail to-day, and 
will therefore not be discouraged when he 
learns that his book on Robert May’s sub- 
ject has not pleased us, whatever its fate 
with a less exacting public. At the very 
outset his preface destroyed our confidence 
in his judgment. There he tells us, with 
needless candour, that the work was under- 
taken simply because he wanted to write a 
book about something, and all the motives 
he suggested were disdained by his pub- 
lisher, who could, however, “do” with “a 
good, bold, brilliant, lightly treated, ex- 
haustive work on gastronomy.” “I’m a 
bit of a parlour cook,” Mr. Spencer then 
advanced as his qualification for the task. 
A bit of a parlour cook! It savours of 
sacrilege when we remember the knowledge 
and achievements of the long line of in- 
omy writers upon the art, from our friend 
the ‘‘ Accomplisht Cook,” who wrote because 
“*God and my own conscience ’’—as he ex- 
plained to the “most worthy Artists,” his 
fellow ‘‘ Master Cooks ”—“ would not permit 
me to bury these, my Experiences, with m 
Silver Hairs in the Grave”; to Alexandre 
Dumas, whose Dictionnaire was to be the 
triumphant crowning of his life’s literary 
work. A bit of a parlour cook, who could, 
so he says, manage a salad, a grill, an 
anchovy toast, or a cooling and cunningly 
compounded cup, to venture to compete with 
the mighty Vatels who have died for their 
art, the Carémes who have heroically braved 
the charcoal fumes that might lessen their 
days but would increase their glory ! 

And the book itself is not much worse, 
not much better, than the preface led us 





to expect. ‘‘New humour,” slang, funny 
stories, headlines after the fashion of the 
halfpenny paper; these are the attractions 
offered in deo plows of the stately language, 
the courtly style, the elegant seriousness 
of the authorities who were artists, not 
journalists. Our interest is supposed to be 
quickened when our eyes fall on these and 
similar headings: ‘‘Coloured Help,” ‘‘ No 
Cheques Accepted,” ‘Such Larks,” in all 
the pride an mp of italics and single 
lines to themselves. We are presumably 
made to feel at home by free-and-easy 
references to the lodging-house ‘“‘ gal,” and 
the landlady who has to be ‘ squared,” and 
the business-men who “gallop” through 
breakfast and luncheon, and put in their 
“best work” at dinner. And we are in- 
vited to laugh at the inevitable jest about 
“those who go down to the sea in ships,” 
and the more personal joke of a salad 
made with colza oil by a drunken cook, 
or of the effects of an experimental 
vegetarian dinner, and so on and so on. 

When we turn from the ornaments of 
style to the doctrine taught, we find Mr. 
Spencer to be a man of at least one strong 
belief—viz., that French cookery is an abom- 
ination not to be endured by right-minded 
and healthily constituted Englishmen. Mrs. 
Glasse, it is true, had her objection to 
French cooks. 

“So much is the Blind Folly of this Age, 
that they—English gentlemen—would rather 
be impos’d on by a French Booby [that she was 
not. writing in the ‘high polite stile’ she had 

explained] than give Encouragement to 


alread 
a poem | English Cook!” 


But clearly her objection was much the 
same as that cherished nowadays by the 
City clerk to the German. It was not French 
cooking that excited her indignation, but the 
French chef, who, by his “ French tricks,” 
was ousting honest English men and 
women from their rightful place. With Mr. 
Spencer, however, it is all the other way. 
The practices of the French kitchen are 
anathema to him. To introduce the two 
harmless little words 4 /a on a menu is to 
incur his wrath for ever. Out of them, in- 
deed, he has invented a wicked fairy Ala, 
whom he pictures for us waging terrible 
war against the ‘“‘ Roast Beef of Old 
England.” Her ‘attendant sprites” are 
“Grease, Vinegar, and Garlic,” he says: 
and this makes us fear that his experience 
of French cooking has been limited to the 
cheap French restaurant. It is a sad fact 
that the Paris restaurant is no longer what 
it was in the great days, when the 
most distinguished chefs of France left 
the palace of the noble to preside in 
the eating-house of the bourgeois. But 
there are still friendly little places, 
almost under the shadow of Notre Dame or 
the Bourse, where Mr. Spencer might en- 
large his experience and be convinced of the 
truth, much to his own profit and that of 
his readers; though, we should add, the 
restaurant is neither the only nor the best 
school for the study of the art of cookery. 
However, even Mr. Spencer does not live on 
roast beef alone, and we are amused to note 
that his recipes sometimes have a distinctly 
French flavour, and that French terms prove 
very useful, almost indispensable, 





His concluding chapters are devoted to 
the art, not of eating but of drinking. His 
cups and restoratives are sometimes as 
wonderful as Sir Kenelm Digby’s Metheglins 
and Meaths and Hydromels—if never so 
picturesque—and often as alarming. But, 
erhaps, after we had eaten Mr. Spencer’s 
breakfast of bacon and eggs, Calcutta 
jumble, reindeer’s tongue, and other 
dainties, and his dinner—he is wise and 
objects to luncheon, even if not unwilling to 
make a menu for it—of roast beef and real 
English accessories, we might stand in 
need of his ‘Swizzles” and ‘ Liveners.” 
We have, however, too much respect for 
ourselves and for the noble art of Varenne 
and Beauvilliers to run any such awful 
risk. 


A HANDBOOK OF LITERATURE. 


Handbook of English Literature. By Austin 
Dobson and W. Hall Griffin. (Crosby, 
Lockwood & Son.) 


Tuts handbook, as Mr. Austin Dobson in- 
forms us in his preface, was published 
originally in the Sixties for the use of those 
who designed to enter the Civil Service 
examinations. But English literature, as 
he pathetically remarks, has never been a 
favourite subject with the candidates for 
the Civil Service. Accordingly, an attempt 
was made to extend it as a book for general 
reference; and now it is for the third time 
re-issued under the supervision of Prof. 
Hall Griffin, the teacher of English 
language and literature at Queen’s Col- 
lege, who has brought it up to modern 
requirements. It is emphatically a book of 
reference, a book for students only; and a 
book for students desirous of having at 
hand compendious data, rather than a 
detailed introduction to English literature. 
But in its kind it must be pronounced 
excellent, and without any rival that we 
know of. It is arranged in chronological 
periods, without any attempt at philosophical 
order, as Mr. Dobson warns us. Where 
it is perhaps least satisfactory is in the 
notices of nineteenth century writers, 
and those immediately preceding the nine- 
teenth century. It is very full and 
up to date in its list of modern writers, 
and this has somewhat cramped the space 
given to such modern writers of importance 
as Shelley and Keats. Without some 
previous knowledge of the important place 
occupied by these poets, the student would 
be liable to underrate their position—indeed, 
the plan of treatment would seem to expect 
some such knowledge on the part of the 
student. Nor is it quite satisfactory to 
find such a poet as Blake relegated to an 
appendix of minor writers, while Young 
and like small fry find a place in the body 
of the book. 

But this ends our fault-finding. Mr. 
Dobson’s share in the work obviously comes 
out most strongly where we should expect 
to find it—in the poets and prose-writers of 
the eighteenth century. The notices of 
Dryden, of Pope, of the essayists of that 
time, of Richardson, Fielding, and the other 
novelists of tie eighteenth century, are 
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delightful, and such as the youthful student 
will hardly find in any other handbook. 
Prof. Griffin’s strength and special contri- 
bution are no less obviously to be looked for 
in the chapters dealing with the beginnin 

of English literature. No other handbook, 
we think, equally elementary, gives such a 
clear and knowledgable account of our 
early literature, embodying with equal ful- 
ness, and at the same time brevity, the 
results of the most modern researches. One 
finds references made, for example, to such 
recent authorities as Prof. W. P. Ker. 
There is an admirable account of the prin- 
ciples of the great Saxon alliterative metre, 
most rare to find in a popular handbook, 
and of incalculable value for the youthful 
student. The chief early authors, from 
Cedmon up to Chaucer, are handled, and 
the evolution of Chaucer’s English from 
Saxon and Norman French is traced. This 
difficult subject is further illustrated by a 
valuable appendix of passages from early 
English poems and prose-writings: the 
Saxon epic of Beowulf, Layamon, and various 
early authors, including a passage from 
Tyndall’s Bible, are all quoted to illustrate 
the text. The treatment of the growth and 
establishment of our literature is so careful 
and valuable, that we can well afford to 
forgive the authors if a certain amount of 
knowledge is taken for granted in regard to 
the principal writers of our own century. 
It is a fault on the right side, and was 
doubtless necessary if the list of modern 
writers was to be brought so thoroughly 
up to date as has been done. This hand- 
book is, we certainly think, the best brief 
compendium of reference for English literary 
students that we know. It aims not at 
extended exposition, but at being an 
advanced multum in parvo; and it certainly 
fulfils its object. So far as we have seen, 
all dates and biographical details embody 
the latest and most accurate results ; making 
it a most handy and reliable compendium 
for the literary man as well as the student. 


MR. WELLS’S NEW STORIES. 


The Plattner Story, By H. G. Wells. 
(Methuen & Co.) 


Tats volume of short stories is very much 
what we have learned to expect—one might 
say, to hope for—from Mr. Wells. The 
author’s range is unusually wide: it is a 
rare gift that can exhibit with almost equal 
conviction both real life and the life of an 
imaginary wonderland. There are some 
whose imagination answers to the stimulus 
and obeys the direction of an observation 
of things here and known, but stops short 
before the unexplored, and will not enter the 
kingdom beyond and unknown. There are 
others, fewer in number, poets and dreamers, 
madmen and men of genius, who will tell 
us stories of any world but this, and can 
never render the life around them: who pay, 
in short, for their creative power by the 
blindness of their eyes. 

Dealing first with those stories or parts 


of stories in which Mr. Wells treats of life | 


here and now, there are certain character- 





istics worthy of notice. The approach is 
always scientific and without prejudice ; the 
grey life that he depicts is neither darkened 
to villainy nor illuminated to heroism ; he 
describes the middle and lower-middle classes 
neither as if he held a brief for their defence 
nor with any air of superiority; he wants 
the truth and he gets it. Many authors 
describe their characters with a double purpose 
—that the reader may form an opinion of the 
people, and, secondly, that the reader may 
subsequently deduce an opinion of the author. 
Itis acommon and unpleasant form of egotism, 
and Mr. Wells is remarkably free from it. 
That his correct and impartial attitude never 
leads him to produce a cold — of real 
life instead of a story of real life may be 
assigned to the fact that he is an artiet. 
There is no long analysis of a character 
where a word or two of dialogue would serve 
the purpose. ‘‘ Wretched mumchaucer! ” 
exclaims the headmaster, and we know 
the headmaster. ‘Rational ’njoyment” 
pleads the struggling shopkeeper, and 
stands revealed. Similarly, Mr. Wells will 
get a whole scene by recording one or two 
suggestive details. For instance, an opera- 
tion is to take place, and here is the pic- 
ture: ‘Haddon moved the little octagonal 
table close to the bedside, and, with his 
broad black back to me, began taking things 
out of his bag. I heard the light click of 
steel upon steel.” His sense of value is 
good, his sympathies are broad, his humour 
is dry and pleasant. Of his stories of real 
life ‘‘The Purple Pilens” and “A Catas- 
trophe” are the best. Sometimes, of 
course, he fails : misses his effect or lets him- 
self be seen trying for it; but, on the whole, 
the level is high and well maintaine1. 

We pass to the stories of wonderland. 
Where is wonderland? On the moon, at 
the bottom of the sea, in the centre of the 
earth, on the outside edge of the hereafter ? 
How do we arrive at it? In books, mostly 
by the mysterious powder or the fixed 
hypnotic stare; chloroform, plain sleep, or 
a newly invented machine will also serve 
the purpose. It has already been pointed 
out there are few authors who have been 
successful in what is often not quite accu- 
rately called purely imaginative work. In 
the story of real life the reader supplies 
something; he is in a state of expectant 
attention; the illusion is more easily pro- 
duced. In the story of wonderland the 
author must supply everything; the reader 
must be told what he is to see instead of 
being reminded of something he has seen. 
Again, it is all very well for an author to 
say that he will let his imagination roam, 
but in almost every case the imagination 
refuses to avail itself of the permission. 
This imagination is no wild bird beating its 
heart out against the bars of the cage and 
pining to be free. It does not pine, it is 
reluctant to roam. An annexation of any 
part of wonderland that has hitherto been 
unexplored is a rare event; in the intervals 
we rediscover the already discovered, and, 
as a rule, no story is so trite and conven- 
tional as the story of wonderland. 

In some of these stories Mr. Wells does 
rediscover the discovered ; but if he takes a 
theme that has been used, he sees it from 


‘his own point of view, and handles it in his 





own way. And in other of the stories the 
idea seems to us quite new and fresh ; some 
further annexation of the wonderful king- 
dom has been made. Very remarkable is 
the skill with which he makes the impossible 
seem, for the time being, like the inevitable. 
He knows just the moment when a descrip- 
tion must be plain and prosaic if it is to be 
credible ; it is the very moment where those 
that fail in this kind allow themselves fine 
writing. He is quick to see when the very 
incompleteness of the story may help the 
illusion and produce something of the air 
of a fragmentary human document. Two 
of the stories, “‘The Sea-Raiders” and 
“Pollock and the Porroh Man,” are quite 
successful in producing the feeling of horror ; 
and although it is perfectly easy to fill a 
story with all manner of ghastliness, it is 
quite a different thing and a very much 
more difficult thing to produce the feeling of 
horror. 

No more interesting volume of short 
stories has appeared for a long time, and 
noné which is so likely to give equal pleasure 
to the simplest reader and to the most 
fastidious critic. 


A PEOPLE “RELIGIOUS TO 
EXCESS.” 


Religion of the Ancient Egyptians. By Alfred 
Wiedemann, Ph.D., &. (H. Grevel & 
Co.) 


A tanp divided into forty-two provinces, 
each possessing a god believed by his 
worshippers to be the creator and ruler of 
the universe; a people so obstinately con- 
servative that they accepted new ideas only 
on condition that they did not abandon the 
old; and a history stretching over fifty 
centuries, during which the country was 
meen J conquered by foreign invaders, 
who brought their own gods with them 
when they came and left them behind them 
when they went away. If the reader can 
icture to himself the kaleidoscopic faith 
ikely to result from these three causes, he 
will have some idea of the difficulty of 
producing a bird’s-eye view of the religion 
of Ancient Egypt. Yet Prof. Wiedemann 
has performed this feat, and has performed 
it well. Wisely throwing aside any attempt 
to portray, as a whole, either the Egyptian 
Pantheon or the Egyptian creed, he has 
compressed into a volume of 300 pages an 
account which leaves little to be desired of 
the Egyptian religion as it affected the daily 
life of the people. Here, for instance, the 
uninstructed reader can learn in a pleasant 
and easy way the curious ideas of the 
Egyptians concerning the wanderings of the 
soul after death, their deification of the kings 
of the country, and the true reason of their 
worship of animals. If he chooses to go 
further, he will find in the same volume a 
sufficient description of their chief gods, of 
the gradual transformation of these last 
into solar deities, and of all the ceremonies 
of the Egyptian religion which have come 
down to us. Nor is this information im- 
parted in the didactic or professorial manner. 
Everywhere Dr. Wiedemann gives us full 
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translations of the texts on which his con- 
clusions are based, and although he is, of 
course, obliged to take some things for 
granted, he most honestly warns us that ‘in 
the study of Egyptian religion, as in all 
other branches of Egyptology, our know- 
ledge is as yet very imperfect.” If any 
fault can be found with his work, it is that 
his translations do not always reach the high 
literary level of Prof. Maspero’s. 

The impression which the book will 
probably leave on the minds of most 
readers is that to the “plain man” of 
Ancient Egypt the worship of the gods 
was much less a religion than a sort of 
magic. Sublime and noble conceptions can, 
indeed, be found in many of the hymns 
here given; but there is no reason to sup- 
~ that they ever reached the ear of any 

gyptian who was not either a king ora 
priest. For the rest of the nation the 
smallest action of daily life was presided 
over by some god or other, and the favour 
of this deity could ‘be obtained ‘with the 
certainty of a scientific experiment by the 
performance of the appropriate ceremony. 
Even in the next world the same theory held 
good. The path of the soul to perfect 
beatitude was supposed to be beset with 
terrible difficulties, but they could all be 
overcome by a knowledge of what may be 
irreverently called the rules of the game. 
At almost every step in the underworld the 
dead Egyptian found a well-guarded gate, 
which was only opened to him on the 
presentation of the proper amulet and the 
utterance of the proper password. Hence 
the best preparation for the world to 
come was thought to be, not good conduct 
in this life, but a map of the country and a 
good memory for its dangers as handed 
down by the priests. The power which this 
put into the hands of the priesthood can 
easily be seen, and the story of its abuse 
forms one of the saddest satires upon humanly 
invented religious institutions that can well 
be imagined. Well suited as the religion of 
Egypt was to a people who, as we are apt to 
forget, were, after all, Africans, in the outset 
it rendered great services to civilisation, and 
remained tolerant and kindly to the end. 
But the failure of Khuenaten’s reform made 
it possible for the priests to grasp at political 
power, and from that moment it began to 
decay. At length it broke down under the 
intolerable weight of its own ceremonies 
and the idleness which it enforced on the 
greater part of the population, and when it 
finally vanished the backbone of the nation 
seems to have gone with it. Never since 
she abjured her old gods has Egypt been 
independent. 

The volume before us is in every way an 
advance on the German edition with which 
scholars have hitherto had to content them- 
selves. It contains some seventy well- 
chosen illustrations, has been brought up to 
date by the author, and has an excellent 
index. Dr. Wiedemann has also been lucky 
in his translator. 





FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 


FOUR. BOOKS ON EDUCATION. 


Aims and Practiceof Teaching. By Frederic 
Spencer, and Others. (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press.) This is a collection of — 
by several hands on the teaching of Greek 
Latin, French, German, English, history, 
geography, algebra, geometry, physical 
science, chemistry, botany, and physi- 
ology. The various = do not, and 
apparently are not intended to, constitute a 
harmonious whole. Considerable difference 
of opinion appears concerning the handling 
of those among the above subjects that lend 
themselves to somewhat similar treatment, 
and this variety probably adds to the use- 
fulness of the book. In dealing with so 
heterogeneous an assemblage of- essays com- 
parisons would not be odious only because 
they would not be possible; but we may 
perhaps say that those on Greek, Latin, 
geography, geometry, and chemistry have 
struck us most. If, indeed, the teaching of 
chemistry in schools can ever be so ordered 
as to possess any real value as a mental 
gymnastic, it will probably have to be con- 
ducted on some such lines as those indicated 
in Mr. Armstrong’s chapter. Itis strange that 
botany should have been accorded a place 
in this scholastic Pantheon, while arith- 
metic was excluded. Taken in the aggre- 
gate, these articles do not contain much that 
is of startling novelty, but, old or new, the 
views set forth are sane, and the suggestions 
offered are practical. Secondary school- 
masters rarely trouble themselves to read 
books on education. Those of them who 
are least uninterested in their profession; 
and those of them who are least unconscious 
of their shortcomings through lack of train- 
ing, might strain a point for once and glance 
through Mr. Spencer’s volume. 

Miss C. 8. Bremner’s Education of Girls and 
Women (Swan Sonnenschein) is introduced by 
some dozen pages of excellent gw 
matter from the pen of Miss E. P. Hughes, 
and, so far as nineteenth century developments 
and the existing situation are concerned, will 
be found a clear and succinct sketch of the 
subject. The Scottish section is particularly 
well done. The weak point of the book, 
apart from the occasional slip-shod character 
of the English, lies in the historical summary 
contained in the earlier pages, which is thin 
and poor and evidently written from in- 
sufficient and inaccurate knowledge. The 
author herself very modestly and very 
properly styles this portion of her work an 
‘imperfect survey.” The book would have 
been better without it. 

For fifty cents the Macmillan perm mt 
of New York, provides an extremely 
serviceable Handbook of Courses open to 
Women in British, Continental, and Canadian 
Universities. All necessary information, in- 
cluding details as to fees, residence, curri- 
cula, &c., is given. Those professors and 
lecturers at Oxford and Cambridge who 
“have refused to admit women ” are shown 
up for execration by the addition of asterisks 
to their names. The coy or misogynistic 
at the former University number seventeen ; 
at the latter, five. 





By those whose nervous organisation 
is proof against the repulsive grotesqueries 
of American spelling and phraseology 
Studies in Historical Method, by Mary 
Sheldon Barnes (Isbister), will be found 
to be a thoughtful and suggestive little 
volume. It contains tabulated records of 
some decidedly interesting and valuable 


, | experiments, which -throw light upon the 


evolutionary stages of the historic sense in 
children at different ages and of both sexes. 
The matter, in fact, is as good as the 
manner is bad. The book being written by 
a lady, there is naturally a lavish use of 
the dash ; and the note of interrogation 
flourishes like a whole forest of green bay 
trees. A curious and very ugly misprint, 
‘for ever” run into one word — which, 
oddly enough, occurs several times—should 
have been corrected in the proof. The 
teacher of history who can stomach all this, 
and who can also bring himself to be a 
little kind to rickety grammar, should profit 
by reading what the writer has to say. 
* * 
Robert the Wise and his Heirs. By St. Clair 
Baddeley. (Heinemann.) 

THERE is no more interesting episode in 
Italian, or, indeed, in medieval history, 
than the narrative of the rule of the Angevin 
sovereigns of Naples and Sicily, and of 
their struggles with their Suzerain, the 
Pope. Mr. Baddeley has already covered 
part of the ground in an earlier sketch of 
the career of Joanna I., Queen of Naples. 
In the present volume he returns to the 
topic, and retells with copious detail the 
romantic story of Joanna, together with 
that of her father and predecessor, Robert 
the Wise. Mr. Baddeley’s work is pains- 
taking and sufficiently picturesque; he has 
incorporated a considerable amount of new 
material, most of it drawn from those un- 
exhausted quarries of modern research— 
the Papal archives at the Vatican. The 
history of Naples is, of course, a theme 
which tempts to wide divagations, and Mr. 
Baddeley has interpreted it in a liberal 
sense. He has much to say, and much that 
is worth saying, upon the condition of. Italy 
in the fourteenth century, upon the de- 
generate Papacy, upon the strife of Guelph 
and Ghibelline, upon the early stages of the 
Renaissance. As might be expected from 
his connexion with the Neapolitan Court, 
no less a person than Boccacio is much in 
evidence. His Fiammetta, according to the 
usual belief, was a natural daughter of King 
Robert ; but as to this Mr. Baddeley is some- 
what incredulous. A very interesting account 
is given of the rapid decay of the Minorite 
or Franciscan order of friars within a very 
few years after the death of the founder, of 
the schism between the Conventuals and the 
party of the stricter observance, and of the 
relations of either faction to the Popes. The 
character and personality of Robert the Wise 
himself are eleslashly summed up by Mr. 
Baddeley. He was not without learning 
and not without literary gifts; but though 
touched with the spirit of the Renaissance, 
he still belonged essentially to medizvalism, 
and just failed in catching the spirit of the 
new movement. Therefore he was doomed, 
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as the new movement grew, to oblivion. 
Altogether Mr. Baddeley may be congratu- 
lated upon a noteworthy contribution of 
English. scholarship to the elucidation of 
Italian history. 


* * * 


The Natural History of Marketable Marine 
Fishes of the British Islands. By J. T. 
Cunningham, M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Or late years organised attempts have been 

made both here and abroad to get an 

accurate knowledge of the habits, and 
especially the development, of marine food- 
fishes, in the hope that this knowledge may 
be turned to practical account in increasing 
the annual supply of fish. In Great Britain 
most of this work has been done, first under 
the auspices of the Scottish Fishery Board, 
and more recently by the Marine Biological 

Association. The amount of information 

thus collected, now for the first time put 

into book-form, is very considerable, and no 
small part of it is due to the personal 
observations of Mr. Cunningham and Mr. 

Holt, working as members of the staff of 

the Association, by whose direction the book 

1s prepared. To the naturalist it will be 
welcome as forming a most useful supple- 
ment to the treatises of Jarrell, Couch and 

Day, bringing our knowledge of British sea- 

fishes up to date; and though parts of the 

book show signs of haste in preparation, on 
the whole it is certainly well done. 

But the objects of the book are essentially 
practical. The work was meant to lead to 
increase in the supply of sea-fish brought to 
market, and as such it is supported by 
grants from the Treasury. The reader who 
turns to the chapter on “‘ Practical Methods 
of Increasing the Supply” may, perhaps, 
be disappointed to find that the statement 
of results is not more encouraging. In 
spite of all that has been done, it is evident 
that we have still no ready means of turning 
scientific knowledge of marine fishes to 
practical effect. Yet the study is young 
and much progress has been made, if only 
in revealing the complexity of the problem. 
It is at least a gain to have prevented 
premature legislation. Take, for instance, 
the question of the destruction of immature 
fish. ‘To the layman it seems sufficient to 
forbid the sale of ‘fish below a certain size ; 
but a study of the facts proves how futile 
such a measure would be. To protect, for 
example, the plaice, a staple food of the 
poor, Mr. Cunningham shows that it is the 
shrimp-trawl that should be stopped. Who 
suspects that in catching thirty-two quarts 
of shrimps at the mouth of the Mersey 
over 11,000 young fish, chiefly plaice, are 
destroyed? Many similar facts are given 
in this book, showing how the phenomena 
of marine life are correlated together in 
such tangled interdependence that to inter- 
fere with any great prospect of success is still 
impossible. Nevertheless, scarce fish have 
been known to become abundant from un- 
known causes. The useless boar-fish might 
have been referred to in illustration, De- 
scribe | by Couch as an excessive rarity, it 


has now become a pest of the Plymouth 
trawlers, being taken in countless thousands, 
overloading the trawls and injuring the 


men’s hands with its spines. 





Diseases of Plants induced by Cryptogamie 
Parasites. By Dr. Karl Freihen von 
Tubeuf. English edition by W. G. Smith, 
B.Se., Ph.D. (Longmans.) 

THe popular idea that man “in a state of 

nature,” that wild animals, and wild plants 

live healthy and happy lives, free from 
anxiety and disease, must be abandoned 
with the other illusions of our childhood. 

Civilisation, domestication, cultivation, no 

doubt bring their own special evils in their 

train ; but the “ state of nature” is anything 
but a state of perpetual health. In the 
case of plants, diseases abound resulting 
from insufficient nutriment, from  over- 
crowding, from unfavourable atmospheric 
conditions, and, above all, from countless 

hosts of parasites always seeking for a 

favourable nidus for their propagation. In 

the volume before us probably not less than 

a thousand species of such parasites are 

described, belonging exclusively to the 

cryptogamic or flowerless section of the 
vegetable kingdom. 

Far too little attention has been paid to 
this subject by our agriculturists and legis- 
lators. Besides numerous special works on 
plant-diseases, Germany has its Zeitschrift 
fiir Pflanzenkrankhetten, published monthly. 
In America, the publications of the Division 
of Vegetable Pathology of the Department 
of Agriculture, and the Bulletins of the 
various agricultural experimental stations, 
in connexion with local universities, are both 
numerous and important. With us, with 
the exception of valuable papers to be dug 
out of the Journals of the Royal Agricul- 
tural and Royal Horticultural Societies, and 
two small, but excellent, books of limited 
scope, Prof. Marshall Ward’s “Timber and 
some of its Diseases,” and Mr. Worthington 
G. Smith’s ‘‘ Diseases of Field and Garden 
Crops,”’ our literature is almost as scanty as 
that of Irish snakes. In Switzerland thevine- 
grower is compelled, under heavy penalties, 
to use the prescribed means for keeping 
down infectious diseases. In the western 
United States the farmer who allows his 
land to become foul with thistles or other 
rapidly spreading weeds is heavily fined. 
With us a farm may become a_ perfect 
nursery of weeds and their attendant in- 
fectious diseases, and the neighbours have 
no remedy. 

An English edition of von Tubeuf’s 
classical work is therefore a welcome boon 
to the English student ; and we may as well 
say at once that, so far as can be judged 
without comparing with the original, the 
part of the translator (not to be confounded 
with the elder Smith with the same initials, 
of fungus-foray renown) has been admirably 
done. The work will rapidly find a place on 
the botanist’s shelves as an indispensable 
book of reference. 

The general facts in the life-history of 
parasitic and saprophytic fungi, the nature 
of the malformations and diseases which 
they cause in the host-plant, the prodis- 
position to disease, and the remedies, are 
treated in detail; and two chapters are 
devoted to the singular phenomenon of 
‘sy nbiosis,” where a parasite takes up 
its abode in the root of the host, to 
the mutual benefit of both parasite and 
host. 








FICTION. 


My Lord Duke. By E. W. Hornung. 
(Cassell & Co,) 


OT the least of the benefits that we 
derive from Greater Britain is good 

stories. Colonial novelists are healthily dis- 
to put incident before psychology, plot 

efore polish. On the skirts of the empire 
the yarn is still held in higher reverence than 
problems or philosophy; and art for art’s 
sake has few followers. From Greater 
Britain, we need scarcely remind the reader, 
come Mr. Kipling, Rolf Boldrewood, Mr. 
Louis Becke, Mr. Fitzpatrick (whose pro- 
mising South African tales we reviewed the 
other day), and Mr. E. W. Hornung; and 
the elementals and externals are the stuff of 
which their books are made. It is—for 
entertainment, for beguilement and the 
defeat of brooding care—the best stuff. 
Mr. Hornung is all for the story of action, 
and we honour him for his allegiance. He 
sets out to give his readers so good a time! 
Just as Jim Bludso saw his duty, so does 
Mr. Hornung see his reader’s interest ‘“‘a 
dead sure thing, and he goes for it thar 
and then.” His every sentence is animated 
by this admirable purpose. With the 
volume before us Mr. Hornung has 
added another t> his store of exhilarating, 
vigorous stories. Indeed, we cannot call 
My Lord Duke anything but one of the most 
agreeable novels that we can remember. 
It is not that it is conspicuous for penetra- 
tion, or humour, cr wit, or distinction of 
style: it is simply that it is so honest, so 
direct, so masculine, and so satisfying in its 
conclusion. Mr. Hornung once introduced 
us to a bride from the bush; this time he 
has set before us a bridegroom—uncouth, 
frank, gentle, sinewy, and entirely lovable. 
The man has our sympathies in five minutes, 
and thereafter My Lord Duke is not to be 
laid aside until the end is reached. So 
real has been our own interest in My 
Lord Duke, that we would not on any con- 
sideration tell the story here. Such attractive 
plots are too rare, and we are too kindly 
disposed towards readers of this book to 
spoil their pleasure ; but we may say, with- 
out prejudice to anyone’s enjoyment of 
the narrative itself, that My Lord Duke is 
a tale of to-day, and not, as might be pre- 
mised from the title and the prevailing 
mode, an historical romance; that it is the 
story of a peerage and the heirs to it; that 
its hero, Happy Jack, is a man to wear in 
one’s heart; and that the end is the com- 
pletest of surprises. On the road to that 
surprise we are introduced to several 
characters who are firmly, if not subtly, 
drawn, and we witness, among other things, 
a fight in a good cause and the humiliation of 
a prig. Mr. Hornung has developed a happy 
narrative method. There is not a line of 
fine writing in this book, yet never does he 
misplace an incident or mar it in the telling. 
He gets the best service from ordinary 
work-a-day words. A plainer story than 
My Lord Duke we have rarely read. The 
dialogue is equally direct and ‘“ forward- 
ing.” In fact, we go forward with every 
line, as readers of stories are entitled to, 
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yet so often do not. A closer observer of 
men and women and their characteristics 
might have made the pages more memor- 
able, but the gain is minute. The increase 
of by-way interest would have been balanced 
by a loss in high-way interest. This is 
essentially a high-way book. Hence there 
is nothing that we can quote. 





A Drawing-Room Cynic. By Lorin Kaye. 


(John Macqueen.) 


Tue name on the title-page gives no indica- 
tion of the sex of this author; and though 
the intimate knowledge of chiffons displayed 
may suggest a suspicion, it is not conclusive. 
However, Mr., Mrs., or Miss Kaye, which- 
eyer it may be, handles a witty pen, and 
axtracts considerable amusement from the 
Fs gs of a certain frothy, opulent, cos- 
mopolitan section of society, the section 
which lunches at the Berkeley Hotel and 
visits Paris for its frocks. Philip Le Garde 
is a young diplomatist of many discreet 
amours, which hitherto have not been 
allowed to interfere with his career. Then 
comes Mrs. Dulcima Melville, a fascinating 
American widow, and Le Garde’s heart sur- 
renders at discretion. The scene in which 
the two first meet, under somewhat uncon- 
ventional circumstances, is a piece of excellent 
high comedy, and there is much that is 
diverting in the complications subsequently 
caused by the proverbial difficulty of getting 
“off with the old love before you are on 
with the new.” There is a certain Austrian 
Baroness, one Theresia von Peczky, about 
whom Le Garde is not quite straightfor- 
ward, and heartburnings are the result. In 
the end, however, everything is happily 
straightened out. We iike those parts of 
the book least in which the plane of comedy 
is deserted. Mr. Le Garde is very amusing, 
but as a hero of serious interest he neither 
wins nor deserves our sympathy. Mrs. 
Melville, on the other hand, is charming, 
and there is a young English girl of boyish 
manners, bicycling habits, and a loyal heart, 
who is also delightful. The dialogue is a 
strong point, easy, of the moment, and often 
sparkling. Without harassing you by con- 
stant epigram, it never loses the epigram- 
matic crispness and flavour. Altogether, a 
fresh and entertaining book. 





A Great Lie. By Wilfrid Hugh Chesson. 
(Fisher Unwin. ) 


Epmunp WEAVERLING was a misanthropic, 
crippled dwarf, who longed for commanding 
strength and beauty of form. So much is 
stated by Mr. Chesson at the beginning of 
his story. By supernatural means the youth’s 
desire was gratified. An exchange of bodies 
took place, and the cripple emerged a Greek 
god for grace and suppleness, but with the 
spirit of satire now regnant in his brain. 
The subject, on the face of it, is Mr. Anstey’s. 
Mr. Chesson cares little for the face of it: he 
has gone deeper, and has given us a soul’s 
drama. The sole interest of A Great Lie is 
psychological, and in spite of the intro- 
duction of impossibilities (which we some- 
times regret) the lessons of the story have 
. very general application. We shall not 
attempt to compress into a few sentences 





the teaching which Mr. Chesson has written 
a book to set forth ; it is enough to say that 
A Great Lie is one more contribution to the 
solution of the problem: ‘‘ What shall I do 
to be saved?” Itis a savage, penetrating 
little fantasy. The style is epigrammatic, 
with enough distinction to keep one alert for 
good phrases. The faults of the book are 
patent: Mr. Chesson’s narrative manner is 
often wilfully involved; he demands more 
quickness and insight from his readers than 
an author should; now and then he strains 
after the unusual, when a more ordinary 
arrangement of words would better suit his 
purpose—for he does not yet understand that 
it is possible to be tooclever. And we are in 
doubt as to the vital importance of several 
incidents in the book, which, were they 
removed, would gain by the compression ; 
while, although Mr. Chesson disarms such 
criticism by his supernatural machinery, we 
are often mystified by Edmund’s rapid 
intellectual development. Yet with all its 
shortcomings and disappointments, 4 Great 
Ine is worth dozens and dozens of the 
unthinking stories that are published every 
week. It is a careful, thoughtful work, 
occasionally touching a high level. 





The Captain of the Parish. 
(William Heinemann.) 


By John Quine. 


THERE is no poaching in literature ; and so 
we are here introduced to other Manxmen 
than those of Mr. Hall Caine. In spite of 
the inevitable comparisons, Mr. Quine’s is 
by no means a negligeable story. His pair 
of heroines—it would be invidious to par- 
ticularise, as the reporters say—are such 
fresh and natural girls, that for their 
sakes we would forgive many more defects 
than the book contains. One of these is 
undoubtedly a little too much of the kail- 
yard element. In a parochial tale that is, 
perhaps, difficult to avoid; but Arrosey 
gossip is certainly over-represented in the 
book, and the author’s device, effective 
enough at first, of announcing every new 
arrival or fresh development through the 
mouth of Juan Paddy, the village mendicant 
and news disseminator, becomes over-worn 
by the end of a fairly long volume. There 
is, too, a curious indefiniteness about the 
lot, as if the author, Thackeray-like, had 
et it ramble on till it was absolutely 
necessary, for purposes of publication, to 
bring it to a close. At all events, the loves 
of Ellen, Lizzie, and “ Molroy” are dis- 
tinctly elusive. No one will guess that 
Ellen is in love with Molroy until she has 
become engaged to Enos, a very objection- 
able Latter-day Saint, who takes her to 
America. Lizzie, on the other hand, seems 
to be the predestined bride, until she cries 
off at the very end. The concluding inci- 
dents of the tale are decidedly stagey, and, 
that being so, one regrets that heroic jus- 
tice is not deait out to the hypocrite Enos. 


A Rogue’s Conscience. By David Christie 
Murray. (Downey & Co.) 

Mr. Curistre Murray has by this time 

many novels on his conscience, and his 

readers have always found him a vigorous 





and entertaining story-teller. In this latest 
book he tells a tale of robbery and gold- 
mining, in which aliases, disguises, and. 
betrayals are simply the commonest pheno- 
mena. Mr. James Mortimer is an accom- 
plished rogue, who, after a successful career 
in Eng) d and America, is at last swindled 
himself. This is the turning-point in his 
life ; he realises, so he tells us, the feelings 
of his victims ; and we are left in the cheer- 
ful hope that his old age will be spent in 
refunding stolen moneys. We do not think 
much of Mr. Christie Murray’s psychology, 
but the interest of his narrative is undeni- 
able. The detective is in fashion at present, 
so we are treated to a breathless tale of a 
night escape from London. The plot goes 
on swimmingly, and the characters are well 
done in a simple, conventional way. We 
say “conventional,” but there is one excep- 
tion—a certain Scot, Mr. Alexander Ross, 
who is strange enough in all conscience. 
We would humbly point out that ‘‘ meser- 
able” and ‘“ geven” hardly represent the 
Northern accent, while ‘ moeralists,” 
“‘tahniged,” ‘“‘boasom,” and “ rizzonable” 
may be Choctaw but are not Scots. 





The Birthright. 
(James Bowden.) 


Mr. Hocktne prefaces his book with a 
mournful letter to a dedicatee. In this he 
confesses, hardly with adequate contrition, 
that he has published seven books in nine 
years, all of which may be described as 
‘novels with a purpose.” He now makes 
his apology, or, if the way of putting it be 
preferred, takes his revenge with a good 
rousing tale of adventure. Jaspar Penning- 
ton has been cheated of the estate which 
was his birthright by a step-grandmother. 
He is entitled, however, to buy it back, if 
he can get together half the value by fair 
means. His adventures while accomplishing 
this are many and exciting ; but for strength 
as of a Jan Ridd he could not have won 
through them. He becomes a vagabond, 
and is pilloried and nearly whipped: he 
becomes a smuggler and nearly falls into 
the clutches of the law: he is imprisoned by 
a jealous rival: he has to fight in a cave for 
his life, and for a hidden treasure which he 
has unearthed and which ultimately achieves 
the winning of the birthright. With all 
this is interwoven a moderate and reason- 
able amount of sweethearting. The scene 
is laid in Cornwall, principally around 
Kynance Cove; but though Mr. Hocking 
pays some attention to landscape, he does 
not in other respects overload his story with 
local colouring. He has written an un- 
pretending but not uninteresting romance. 


By Joseph Hocking. 





Sindbad, Smith § Co. By Albert Stearns. 
(Fisher Unwin. ) 


To resuscitate Sindbad in America, and send 
him touring round with a Yankee gamin, 
is an idea somewhat on the lines of 
A Yankee at the Court of King Arthur. 
Mark Twain might have made it amusing ; 
Mr. Albert Stearns unhappily has not. The 
illustrations are worthy of the text. 
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THE WEEK. 


CHRONICLE OF NEW BOOKS. 


[This article is a chronicle of books published 
during the week. Reviews will follow in due 
course. } 


T is history that leavens the lump this 
| week. Foremost in this kind comes 
the fifth volume, long expected and desired, 
of Mr. McCarthy’s A History of Our Own 
Times. The first and second volumes 
appeared, and had a great success, in 1878 ; 
the third and fourth followed a little later, 
and brought the narrative up to the political 
crisis of 1880, when Mr. Gladstone took the 
reins of office as Prime Minister. The 
present volume continues the history of the 
Queen’s reign from that date to these days, 
when the streets of London are resounding 
with the hammers of carpenters erecting 
seats for the Diamond Jubilee procession. 
It is interesting to see very recent events 
treated with the gravity which history 
demands, and to note in the contents table 
of this volume such chapter-headings as 
“Mr. Gladstone Resigns, Lord Rosebery 
Succeeds "—‘‘ The Cordite Explosion ”— 
“Venezuela and South Africa ”—‘ The 
Dongola Campaign ”—‘‘ The Prince of 
Wales’s Appeal ””—and “ Blondin ; Nansen ; 
The Penrhyn Quarries; The Education 
Bill.” The prominence given to Blondin’s 
name is surprising, but not more so than 
pleasing. 
Older and more recondite events are the 
subject-matter of another historical work on 
. our table: Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth 
Century. This book is not so much the pro- 
duction of one author as of a crowd, for we 
gather from the title-page that it is written by 
©. A. Wilkens, who is doctor of theology 
at Kalksburg, near Vienna. It is trans- 
lated by Mrs. Rachel Challice. The late 
Lord Plunkett, D.D., has contributed an 








introduction, and Canon Fleming brings up 
the rear with a preface.’ The translation is 
an abridgment of the original. Glanci 
at Canon Fleming’s tribute to the late 
Plunkett, we can hardly repress a smile at the 
fervour of admiration with which he quotes 
Dr. Alexander’s ‘most eloquent words on 
the death of Lord Plunkett in St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral.” Dr. Alexander said : 


‘“* What a man says—is something : 
What a man does—is more : 
What a man is—that is most.” 


“T venture to say,” writes Canon Fleming, 
“that no living divine but Dr. Alexander 
could utter such an aphorism as that—one 
which I will predict will not die.” But 
surely this is no such wonderful utterance, no 


such “trinity of wisdom ” as Canon Fleming 


thinks it. The book, when arrived at, is a 
history of the struggles and sufferings of 
the Protestant reformers in the sixteenth 
century, and the narrative opens with the 
impact of Lutheran thought on religious 
belief in Spain. 

The Literary History of the American 
Revolution is announced to be completed in 
two volumes, of which the first is before us. 
In this work the author, Mr. Moses Coit 
Tyler, turns from the doings of statesmen, 
generals, party leaders, and certain persons 
whom he is pleased to call ‘the ministerial 
agents of a brain-sick king,” to set forth 


‘the inward history of our Revolution—the 
history of its ideas, its spiritual moods, its 
motives, its passions, even of its sportive 
caprices, and its whims as . . . uttered . . . in 
the various writings of the two ies of 
Americans who promoted or resi that first 
movement.” 


Mr. Tyler is professor of American History 
in Cornell University. We may note, 
without prejudice, that he describes the 
words of the Declaration of Independence 
as “the most commanding and the most 
— utterance, in any age, in any 
anguage, of national grievances and 
national purposes.” 

American, though published on this side 
also, is The God Idea of the Ancients on Sex 
in Religion, by Eliza Burt Gamble, whose 
aim is “to show the effect which each of 
the two forces, female and male, has had on 
the development of our present God-idea.” 
The work is to some extent supplemental to 
the author’s earlier study of the Evolution of 
Woman. Mainly historical are certain 
papers by Thomas Carlyle, now collected for 
the first time under the title of Montaigne, 
and other Essays. They include studies of 
Lady Wortley Montagu, Montesquieu, 
Nelson, the Netherlands, and the two Pitts. 
Mr. Crockett, who edits, tells us that these 
“ bread and butter” essays were written at 
Mainhill in the summer and autumn of 1820. 
They were contributed to the Edinburgh 
Encyclopedia. The Selden Society publishes 
a second volume of Select Pleas in the Court 
of Admiralty. A new edition of the late 
John Addington Symonds’s Renaissance in 
Italy is issued by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 

An event of the week is the issue by 
Messrs. George Bell & Son of the first 
volume of a new edition of Swift. Since 
the second issue of Sir Walter Scott’s 
edition of Swift, dated 1824, “there has 





been no serious attempt to grapple with the 
difficulties which then prevented, and which 
still beset, the attainment of a trustworthy 
and substantially complete text.” . But 
material for such a text has been greatly 
accumulated by such eritics as Mr. John 
Forster, Mr. Henry Craik, Mr. Stanley Lane 
Poole, Mr. ‘Churton Collins, Mr. Leslié 
Stephen, Mr. Elwin, Mr. Courthope, Col. 
F. Grant, and others. The present editor, 
Mr. Temple Scott, has ould himself of 
the results arrived at by all these critics, 
and he has had not a little direct assistance. 
The edition has the further advantage of a 
biographical introduction by Mr. Lecky. 
Among the contents of the first volume. are 
“A Tale of a Tub,” ‘The Battle of 
Books,” ‘‘ Thoughts on Various Subjects,” 
and various pamphlets and parodies, in- 
cluding “ A Meditation uw ne eect.” 
Each work is introduced by a facsimile of 
the title-page it originally followed. An 
unfamiliar portrait of Swift as a student at 
Trinity College, Dublin, forms -the frontis- 
piece to this volume. 

Most people are aware that Mr. Gladstone 
has for years been gathering his shorter 
literary productions into a series of books, 
entitled Gleanings of Past Years. We believe 
that these volumes have been permitted only 
a restricted circulation. But it is well known 
that Mr. Gladstone has long been in the 
habit of giving a complete set (complete, that 
is to: say, up-to-date) of his Gleanings as a 
wedding present to his marrying friends. 
The eighth and final volume is now to hand. 
It is made up of thirteen theological and 
ecclesiastical papers. We have the famous 
paper on “ Robert Elsmere,” and the articles 
on “Ingersoll and Christianity,” ‘The 
Lord’s Day,” and the interesting and im- 
portant Introduction which Mr. Gladstone 
contributed to Sheppard’s Pictorial Bible. 
The volume concludes with a reprint of 
Mr. Gladstone’s paper on the question of the 
validity of Anglican Orders which was sent 
to the newspapers a year ago. 

George Morland’s Pictures: Their Present 
Possessors, by Ralph Richardson, is an 
attempt to catalogue, with their whereabouts, 
the works of George Morland. Mr. 
Richardson admits, however, that he has 
not overtaken Morland’s industry, and he 
offers his book as a contribution only to its 
object. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[In the following list prices are given where they 
have been supplied by Publishers. | 


BIBLICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. 


Heaven: aw Inquiry. By J, Hunt Cooke. Baptist Tract 
Society. 2s. 

Tae Saviour in tae Lieut or toe Fiest Cextrury. By 
Rev. John Parker. J. G. Hitt (Edinburgh). 

Carist 1s tas Hoty Lanp. By Rev. Alex. A. Boddy. 
3.P...K. — 

Booxs taat Hetr ras Retrerous Lirz. By Rev. H. M. B, 
Reid, B.D. J. Gardner Hill, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Oup Memortes. By General Sir Hugh Gough, G.C.B., V.C. 
William Blackwood & Sons. 

Nogsman Macizop. (“Famous Scots” Series. By Jo 
Wellwood. Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. ‘ 
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Spanish Peorestanrs in tae Sixreenta Century. Com-:! 


piled from the German of C, A. Wilkens. William 
Heinemann. 

A History or Our Own Times: From 1880 ro tae DiaMonpD 
Junttzz. By Justin McCarthy, Chatto & Windus. 12s. 


POETRY. 

Mammon: a Sprerr Sone and “Lady” Vere. 
M. Elshemus. Eastman Lewis (New York). 

Tas Cattp or tas Bonpwoman. By Jean Carlyle 
Graham. David Nutt. 

BELLES LETTRES. 

Tse Prost Worxs or Jonatraan Swirr. Vol. 1., A Tae 
or A Tus, &c. With a Biographical Introduction by 
by W. E. H. Lecky, M.P. George Bell & Sons. 

Morraiant, anp Orner Essays. By Thomas Carlyle 
Now. first collected. With a Foreword by S. R. 
Crockett. James Gowans & Son. 


By Louis 


Tae Temece Dramatists: A Woman Kinusp with KInb-: 
By Thomas Heywood. Edited by A. W.: 


NESS, 
Ward, Litt. D. J. M. Dent & Co. 1s. 
FICTION. 

Hetpan’s Tetasure. By Frances Harriott Wood. 8.P.C.K. 

A Dsawine-Room Crmsic. By Lorin Kaye. John Mac- 
queen. 6s, 
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James Bowden. 2s, 
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Chatto & Windus, 

Jack Hinton, Tas Guarpsmay, By Charles Lever. Downey 
& Co., Ltd, 
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Sons. 6s, 

Tar Track or Mipnicuar. By G. Firth Scott. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 

Piterms or tHe Nieur. By Sarah Doudney. W. H. 
Addison, 

Tae Massazenzs. By Ouida, Third Edition. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co, 6s, 
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Co. 5s. 

Souprers or Fortune. By Richard Harding Davis. 
William Heinemann. 

A Founrarn Szavep. 
Windus, 

Harvarp Stortss. By W.K. Post. Putnam. 

In tax Crucrsis. By Grace Denis Litchfield. Putnam. 

Lazarus. By Lucas Cleeve. Hutchinson. 

Buiexr, By the Hon, Mrs, Walter D. Forbes. Osgood. 

Sreraen Lescomss, B.A. By Julius H. Hurst, Putnam. 

Tue Wispom or Foous, By Margaret Deland. Long- 
mans, 

Dracuta. By Bram Stoker. A. Constable & Co. 

Rre’s Diary. By Annie Coates. Chatto & Windus. 

Dazas’s Wie Cur, anp Orne Tates. By Bart Kennedy. 
Sidney L. Oliif. 

Tue Wickep Woops. 
Oates. 

Tax ResvveNxaTion oF Miss S8maPHore; 
frey. Jarrold & Sons. 

Sympsonigs. By George Egerton. John Lane. 


TRAVEL. 

Amegica AND THE Amegtcans, From a French Point of 

View. William Heinemann, 
EDUCATIONAL. 

Casar’s Gattic War, Book IV. With Notes by John 
Brown, B.D. Blackie & Son. 

Buackre’s Scrence Text-Booxs: a Text-Boox or Gro.oey. 
By W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S. Blackie & Son. 3s. 6d, 

A Szcorp Gsenan Covaszt. By H. Baumann. Blackie & 
Son. 2s. 6d. 

German Srorgres ror Lower anp Mrppie Forms. 
L, de Saumarez Brock. Blackie & Son. Is, 6d, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Guganines or Past Ygars, Vol. VIII. 
W. E. Glaistone. John Marray. 
Grores Mortann’s Picturss: rHer Present Posszssors. 
By Ralph Richardson, F.R.8.E. Elliot Stock. 4s, 6d. 
How to Grow Begonias. By C. A. Farini. Sampson 
Low, Marston & Co. 2s. 
MsmogiAts or Cuzistiz’s, By W. Roberts. 2 vols. George 
Bell & Sons, 25s, 
Tas Ewscrctorzp1a or Srorgt. Part IV. Lawrence ¢& 
Bullen, 2s. 


By Charles Lee. 


By Louis Zangwill. 


By George Knight. Jarrold & 


By 8. Walkey. Cassell & 


By Walter Besant. Chatto & 


By Rosa Mulholland. Burns & 


By Hal God- 


By 


By Right Hon. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





E understand that the task.of com- 

pleting Stevenson’s romance St. 

Ives was offered first to Mr. Conan Doyle, 
who refused it. 


Tue circular which has just gone forth 
to 17,000 known admirers of the works of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, not only in Great 
Britain but in America and the Colonies, 
carries the memorial to that writer one ste 
farther. It states that a meeting was held 
in December last, over which Lord Rosebery 
presided, and that it was then decided to 
erect a memorial of some kind, but the 
precise nature of the memorial cannot yet 
be described. The executive committee 
call it ‘‘a personal memorial, to consist of 


statue, bust, or medallion, with or without; 


architectural or sculpturesque accompani- 


ments””—no more. Questions of size, design, 


and position are held in reserve for the 
present. Meanwhile small subscriptions are 
asked, and a first list of subscribers is 
printed. 





Pror. Masson, who signs the circular, 
gives the following excellent reasons why 
Edinburgh should be chosen as the site of 
the monument, although the exact spot 
where it will stand is not yet decided upon : 
‘*Edinburgh was Stevenson’s birthplace ; 
Edinburgh and its neighbourhood are the 
scene of some of the most powerful parts of 
his best fictions ; Edinburgh characters and 
traditions are worked into those fictions ; it 
was to Edinburgh that his thoughts reverted 
most fondly in those wanderings of his over 
other parts of the earth to which he was 
compelled by quest of health; Edinburgh 
was at his heart to the last in his dying 
days in his island-home at Samoa. But, 
should it be thought, as it may be, that 
more than one memorial of Robert Louis 
Stevenson might well be in existence, is 
there not some significance in the fact that 
one other is already provided? While that 
mountain-top in far-off Samoa which con- 
tains his grave will serve for ever, whether 
by actual sight of it in chance ocean-passage 
thereabouts by some, or in the mere pictured 
dream of it by those that shall never see it, 
to remind future admirers of Stevenson of 
the large proportion of his life that was 
7 og in wanderings over the earth, and of 
the habitual commerce of his imagination 
in so many of his writings with seas, ships, 
and solitary islands, may not the single 
proposed monument in Edinburgh suffice 
for recognition also of that other half of his 
genius which dealt so delightfully with the 
life and legends of the British mother-lands 
and of some neighbouring portions of our 
older, more historical, and more closely 
packed world?” 





A writer in the New York Critic comes 
forward as the champion of Dr. George 
MacDonald, whom, with unpardonable ignor- 
ance of Galt, he calls the founder of the 
new Scottish school.” Speaking of Mr. 
Barrie, Mr. Crockett and Ian Maclaren, he 





says: ‘‘The mark of George MacDonald is 
stamped unmistakably on their best and 
most distinctive work. Their great ideas are 
his great ideas, their noble realism, which 
idealises the realism of the bravery and 


‘pathos of humble life in the land of the 


eather, is his noble realism. Let any fair- 
minded reader compare Alec Forbes, Robert 
Falconer and David Elginbrod—the novels 
into which George MacDonald has put his 
vision and interpretation of Scotland—with 
A Window in Thrums or Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush. The result of the comparison will 
show clearly who has the most valid claim to 
the proud title of the founder of the Scot- 
tish school of to-day.” 





Te merits of Dr. MacDonald’s work may 
well be pointed out, but there is little need 
to compare him with these younger writers. 
His range is wider and his purpose. deeper. 
He is no more the inspiration of Mr. Barrie 
than the author of Cranford is. 


MEANWHILE a new book by Dr. George 
Macdonald is in preparation by Messrs. 
Longmans & Co., entitled Rampolio: Growths 
on an Old Root ; which contains a Book of 
Translations Old. and New; also a Year's 
Diary of an Old Soul. 








Ir is a little humorous to find Mr. 
Crockett introducing Carlyle to the reading 
public, for sheer “love” of him, and in his 
efforts falling into Carlylese. Mr. Crockett 
calls the author of Sartor Resartus “him of 
the burning stomach and the honest, forth- 
looking, irascible eyes.” This description 
occurs in the preface—that is to say, the 
‘“‘ Foreword ’’—to a collection of biographies 
contributed by Carlyle to Brewster's Hdin- 
burgh Encyclopedia. One would like to hear 
“him of the burning stomach and the 
honest, forth - looking, irascible eyes” in 
reply. 





Issen dissociates himself from Ibsenites 
rather neatly in the interview with Count 
Prozor, which is described in the preface to 
the Count’s French translation of John 
Gabriel Borkman. His symbolism, he im- 
plied, is principally the work of his com- 
mentators: “I do not mean,” he said, 
‘*that such ideas may not cross my own 
mind too as I write. But all that is of 
secondary importance. The great thing in 
dramatic work is action, life!” 





Issen’s method of work is described as 
follows: ‘‘I transfer to the stage certain 
people whom I have observed, certain events 
which I have seen or which have been 
related to me—I throw in a little poetry — 
and that’s how it’s done.” He claims to 
have seen in real life every character that 
he has placed on the stage. Count Prozor 
mentioned the Rat Wife, to which Ibsen 
replied: ‘‘She was a little old woman who 
used to come to kill rats at the school where 
I was educated. She carried a little dog in 
a bag, and there were tales of children who 
had followed her and fallen into the sea. 
That was just what I wanted for bringing 
about the disappearance of Little Eyclf.” 
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Ar the time of the production by Mr. 
Wyndham of “‘ Rosemary” the critics were 
unanimous in considering the last act, 
wherein Mr. Wyndham appeared as a nono- 
genarian, an excrescence, but it was left for 
an American writer to put the situation with 
real neatness. ‘Mr. Drew,” says the Chap- 
Book, in speaking of the play, “after the 
curtain had fallen on ‘ Rosemary,’ gives a 
charming little ‘sketch’ of an old man, which 
he calls, somewhat inappropriately, Act IV.” 





Tue existence of ‘*The Committee for 
the Survey of the Memorials of Greater 
London” is probably unknown to ninety- 
nine Londoners in a hundred. Neverthe- 
less, it is an influential body doing a most 
useful work. It has just issued a report, 
covering the last two years, in which the 
general objects of the Committee are use- 
fully reiterated. These have been, and are, 
“to take up certain areas in London, and 
in them to register and record with draw- 
ings, photographs, and other records what- 
ever may be deemed to be of historic or 
westhetic interest. The work is not confined 
to buildings only ; any valuable open space, 
any remnant of an old village green, any 
beautiful tree, any object of local life or 
custom that may have a definite external 
embodiment, or any interesting piece of 
handicraft, even if it be but a signboard or 
a wrought-iron gate, comes within the Com- 
mittee’s survey. The aim is to draw atten- 
tion to these things, and . . . to encourage 
their maintenance, for public purposes, as 
national trusts.” 

Tue Committee has already begun pub- 
lishing operations. It has issued a mono- 
graph on the Trinity Hospital, in Mile End, 
and it has in preparation similar monographs 
on the Old Palace of Bromley-by-Bow, the 
Mile End-road (its external life and char- 
acter), Aldgate Church, and other buildings 
and places. But the Committee is now 
ready and keenly desirous of heginning the 
publication of the Register, the formation 
of which is its chief care. The first volume, 
containing the record of some six or eight 
parishes, is practically completed in MS., 
together with the illustrations. There is 
some ey that the London County 
Council may assist the Committee in the 
publication of this Register, for which a 
sum of £150 is required. This would be 
satisfactory; and the extension of the work 
to the whole of London under County 
Council authority seems to be just fore- 
shadowed. We -hope, however, that the 
Committee will receive a strong accession 
of members and subscribers. The mono- 
graphs already referred to are issued free to 
every active member of the Committee and 
to all subscribers of £1 a year and upwards. 
The Committee has hitherto worked mainly 
on the eastern side of London, but the next 
area it will take up will be Chelsea. 





Tue King of the Belgians has just paid a 
special visit to the British Fine Art Section 
of the Brussels Exhibition. The King took 
great interest in the pictures, and discussed 
the progress of Art in England in recent 
years. .He expressed himself extremely 
pleased with the collection sent to Brussels 








to represent the English School, which he 
characterised as ‘‘ superb,” and sent a warm 
message of congratulation by Mr. Spielmann, 
the honorary secretary, to the Fine Art 
Committee, and to those who had contributed 
their pictures. 





Ir black and white were able to convey 
a true impression of an oil painting it would 
be unnecessary to visit the picture galleries 
at all, so numerous are the books of 
reproductions. But, fortunately (or un- 
fortunately), they are not, although they 
serve well to recall to mind the paintings one 
has seen. Another has just been added to 
these little process exhibitions by the 
Studio, from whose offices three extra num- 
bers will be published. The first is called 
Ari at the New Gallery and the New English 
Art Club. The reproductions are good. 





A urrtte while ago we announced a work 
on London which is now in preparation by 
a poet and an artist. A smaller work, on 
somewhat similar lines, has just been pub- 
lished by Mr. Elkin Mathews. Its title is 
Thames Sonnets and Semblances. The sonnets 
are by Miss Margaret Armour, and though 
none is so fine as Wordsworth’s ‘ West- 
minster Bridge,” with which, to some extent, 
they challenge comparison, they are interest- 
ing memorials of moods gathered by the 
river. The semblances, or, in plainer Eng- 
lish, pictures, are by Mr. W. MacDougall, 
who, in “‘ Morning at Lambeth,” Lambeth, 
and ‘‘ Looking East from Waterloo Bridge,” 
has been most successful. There is room 
for such loving treatment of London as is 
displayed by these collaborators. 





Ir is so frequently and wrorgly stated 
that Miss Kingsley, the traveller, is a 
daughter of the late Charles Kingsley, that 
this lady’s true parentage may as well be 
recorded again. Miss Kingsley is not the 
daughter, but the niece of the late Charles 
Kingsley. She is the daughter of George 
Kingsley. 





Arter completing the JZistory of the War 
of 1812, which will round off his series of 
books on ‘Sea Power,” and bring the 
narrative down to the Peace of 1815, Capt. 
Mahan intends, at the suggestion of his 
publishers, to prepare a summary of the 
general subject on the same lines as those 
observed in the former works, but with a 
special view to its being used as a class- 
book in schools and colleges. 





Pror. Sutty has revised his monograph 
on children—Studies in Childhood—to bring 
it more within the popular grasp. He has 
rewritten some chapters, added others, and 
introduced many new stories. The result, 
to be called Children’s Ways, will virtually 
be a new work. 





Tre place of honour in Cosmopolis for 
June and July will be occupied by Mr. Joseph 
Conrad, the author of An Outcast of the 
Islands, who has written a characteristic 
two-part story, entitled ‘‘An Outpost of 
Progress.” In the French section of the 
June number M. Bourget continues the tales 





of his ‘‘ Voyageuses,” with a sixth, called 
‘Cyprés Toscans.”” This number will also 
be rich in reminiseences, among which may 
be mentioned an article by Mr. Felix 
Moscheles on Mazzini. 





Dr. Sicerson has edited and compiled a 
collection of Irish verse called Bards of the 
Gael and Gall. Dr. Sigerson, who con- 
tributes a critical introduction of nearly a 
hundred pages, declares that ‘ ancient 
Ireland was the mother of literatures.” A 

hotogravure portrait of the blind bard 
arolan will accompany the work, which 
Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish on May 31. 

Messrs. Frank Hazs and I. Apranams 
are about to publish the photographic repro- 
ductions of the illuminated MS. of the 
Passover Haggada in the possession of Lord 
Crawford. This MS. is not later than the 
fourteenth century, and is in many ways 
the finest specimen of its class. Lord 
Crawford has authorised the publication. 





In response to the demand for a eheaper 
edition of Butler’s Analogy and Sermons, 
edited by the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
the Clarendon Press is issuing a popular 
two-volume edition at half a guinea. This 
will be uniform in style with Mr. Gladstone’s 
Studies Subsidiary to the Works of Butler. 





Messrs. Morison Brotners, Glasgow, 
have for some time had in preparation a 
new Jiistory of the Cathedral and See of 
Glasgow. The subject has hitherto re- 
mained without adequate treatment, having 
been dealt with from time to time only in a 
partial and tentative manner, and in such 
essays as M’Lelland’s and Pagan’s. The 
new volume is under the general editorship 
of Mr. Eyre-Todd, and with a view to 
rendering the work a standard authority on 
the subject, each feature will be treated by 
a separate writer. 





Messrs. Horace Marsnatt & Son have 
in the press, and will publish early in June, 
a new literary reading-book, entitled Zhe 
Temple Reader, which has been drawn up in 
such a manner as to render it serviceable for 
schools of all descriptions, as well.as for 
home reading. The book has been prepared 
by Mr. Ernest E. Speight, and an intro- 
duction. has been contributed by Prof. 
Edward Dowden, setting forth the aims of 
the volume and the advantages of an ac- 
quaintance with great writers as a most 
important part of education. Selections 
will be found from the literature of all 
times, ranging from Homer and Isaiah to 
Whitman and Ruskin, and including the 


chief names in English literature. 





Messrs. Hutcutnson & Co. will publish 
shortly a new novel, entitled Father Hilarion, 
by K. Douglas King, the author of The 
Scripture Reader of St. Mark’s, The story 
depicts the struggle between asceticism and 
human passion. 





Mr. Jonn Macaqveen will publish on 
June 1 Cabot’s Discovery of Nozth America, 
by Mr. G. E. Weare. 
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ACADEMY PORTRAITS. 
XXIX.—Cuaries Dickens. 


O criticise Dickens adversely is easy. 
It is simple to bring against him, with 
all the damning proofs in array, the old 
charges of e ration and caricature. We 
may say again, for the thousandth time, that 
he did not quite understand the character 
of the gentleman (a point very interestingly 
discussed by the late R. L. Stevenson); that 
his women rarely are ladies; that his man- 
nerisms become tedious ; that his plots reek 
of the footlights; that his pathos is often 
false. All this is true enough; but when 
the mass of dross represented by these 
blemishes is cleared away, what a shining 
residuum of pure gold remains! What rich 
humour nth boulnghiiaibnenn, what sympathy 
and comprehension, what swashing thew 
against injustice and rapacity, what tender 
friendship for the poor and weak! What 
a man to thank God for! And then the 
opulence of Dickens’s inventions, the lavish- 
ness of material that was his! It was the 
fashion in his day for novelists to be 
copious, but none can approach Dickens jn 
the splendour of his generosity. He gave 
with both hands, recklessly. He poured 
forth his riches: he was a very cornucopia 
of plenty. Compared with one of his full- 
blooded stories, the most vigorous of our 
latter day novels is a poor, attenuated, 
anzmic thing. It may have more of art, it 
is true; but how much less of magnificent 
profusion? Dickens never offered his reader 
anything less than a banquet: the modern 
novelist asks them to dine frugally d Ja carte. 
That which he had, Dickens gave nor 
thought of the morrow. To-day the novelist 
must keep something in reserve against his 
next commission. 

For comic invention Dickens is never 
likely to be approached. That is his 
greatest triumph; verily to have created a 
new world of men and women, a comic 
world whose inhabitants are known to us 
‘ more intimately than most of our real 
acquaintances. Many a man has passed 
Lord Salisbury in the street and has not 
recognised him; but who could meet Mr. 
Micawber without a sudden thrill of inti- 
macy? Mr. Pickwick would be hailed asa 
friend in places where Sir Henry Irving’s 
features are unfamiliar. The works of 
Dickens are a universe in little, in which 
the wise can instantly find relief from the 
stern realities of the larger universe in 
which they move. It is by his comic gifts 
that Dickens will endure. As years go on 
it is probable that he will be less and 
less read for the serious portions of his 
stories, and more and more for his humour. 

The readers of the future will want their 
Dickens in smaller bulk. Even now it 
would not surprise us to see the announce- 
ment of an edition of the novels in which 
only the comic scenes were retained : a Martin 
Chuzzlewit pruned of everything but the 
sayings of Mrs. Gamp, the proceedings in 
the house of Todgers, and the more creamy 
of the Pecksniff passages; an Old Curiosity 
Shop in which Dick Swiveller and the 
Marchioness were the central characters, in 
place of Little Nell and her Grandfather ; 
a Dombey and Son whose interest centres in 





the persons of Mr. Toots, Susan Nipper, 
the Game Chicken, Captain Cuttle, and the 
MacStingers; a Bleak House shorn of the 
Court of Chancery ; and a Nicholas Nickleby 
whose essentials were Dotheboys Hall and 


John Browdie, Mr. Nickleby and Mr. 
Vincent Crummles, the Kenwigses and 
Mr. Lillyvick. David Copperfield would 


probably stay almost as it is, for it has 
qualities as a story which in most of its com- 
panions are lacking: a convincing natural 
sequence of incident in place of the manu- 
factured mosaic of events and character 
sketches which compose most the others. 
David Copperfield was so much more Dickens’s 
own story: his invention was less severely 
taxed ; hence David Copperfield alone of 
the Dickens novels can be read again for 
the story it tells. The others we read again 
and again, it is true; but we read them for 
the people in them rather than for the 
narrative. Pickwick also would stand as it 
was written. Pickwickis inviolable. In some 
future day an Oriental Max Miiller will 
arise to include it in his edition of the sacred 
books of the West. 

Our portrait is a 1 wr sapere of a paint- 
ing made by Ary Scheffer when Dickens 
was forty-three. 


SOME CHILD-CRITICS OF BROWNING. 
A Boarp Scuoot ExpEeriMenrt. 


I nave before me some essays written by 
children in the Walworth Board Schools on 
the life and poetry of Robert Browning. 
They were prepared for a competition whic 


culminated, less than a fortnight ago, in a| ¥ 


distribution of honours, and my knowledge 
of the matter dates from the brief newspaper 
report of that ceremony. But it does not 
end with it. So much of Browning’s mind 
had been hidden from the wise and prudent 
that it seemed to be worth while to dis- 
cover how much had been revealed to babes ; 
and I went to Walworth. There I found 
Mr. F. Herbert Stead in his large office in 
the Robert Browning Hall in York-street. 
With its rising shelves of books, its tables 
covered with papers, and its comfortable 
chairs for the committee, this room was alone 
an intimation of the work which Mr. Stead, 
the Warden of the Hall, and his fellow- 
workers of the Browning Settlement are 
carrying on in a dreary district. Mr. 
Stead spoke of working men who read 
“Abt Vogler” or “ Paracelsus” with him, 
finding meanings that had escaped himself ; 
of lectures and entertainments, of May Day 
festivals and summer outings, of Bible study, 
clubs, flower missions, and of many other 
agencies by which it is a to let in light 
on the dark places of Walworth. And he 
said that the pivot, the magnet, the ever- 
useful pretext of it all was Browning’s early 
connexion with the neighbourhood. Born 
in Camberwell young Browning came for 
years to worship with his parents in the 
Congregational Chapel which now, under the 
name of a hall, bearshis name. Does not a 
placard—which the Warden hopes to convert 
one day into a marble tablet—point to the old 
Browning pew? Thanks to the Settlement 
the humblest folk in Walworth have learned 





the name at least of Robert Browning. It 
is true that many of them begin by takin 
the “‘ Settlement ”’ for a charitable fund, an 
coming forward to claim their “ share,” ; but 
their disillusionment is the beginning of good. 
And the children ? 

Mr. Stead explained this development. 
While taking a holiday in the Lake Country 
he discovered that the Rydal and Grasmere 
children are carefully instructed in Words- 
worth’s life and poetry, each child growing 
up with some knowledge and love of 
the poet. Why — he exclaimed to him- 
self — not rear Walworth boys and 
girls on Browning? The idea dwelt with 
him, and on his return to Walworth Mr. 
Stead went round the Board schools 
and broached his idea to the teachers. 
“You are bound by the Code,” he said, 
“to give a certain amount of instruc- 
tion in English literature; why not take up 
Browning, who was born and bred in 
Walworth, and in whom, therefore, it will 
be easy to interest Walworth buys and 
girls?’”? The teachers saw the point, and 
the thing was done. One difficulty, that of 
expense, had disappeared in the nick of 
time. A capital selection of Browning’s 

ms had just been included in Mr. W. T. 
tead’s “Penny Poets,” and this became 
the text-book on which his brother’s scheme 
depended. After many days, or, to be pre- 
cise, a year, Mr. Stead wished to see if the 
bread he had cast upon the waters was still 
bread. He accordingly organised an essay 
competition, in which he, e number of 
children in the various Walworth Board 
schools took part. The ages of the children 
so competing ranged from eleven to thirteen 
ears. 

Florence Legge, of the Sayer-street Girls’ 
School, was awarded the prize. An idea of 
her essay will be gained in the following 
extracts from it: “Robert Browning,” 
writes Florence, 


“. . . « was born on May 7th, 1812, in 
Southampton - street, Camberwell. He was 
a handsome, fearless child, with a_ restless 
anxiety and « fiery temper. He clamoured for 
occupatiun as soon as he could speak. His 
mother could only keep him quiet by telling 
him stories (probably Bible stories) while hold- 
ing him on her knee. He was very fond of 
animals throughout the whole of his life. He 
was very fortunate in having good parents. 
His mother was a Scotchwoman. Thomas 
Carlyle says that ‘she was the type of a true 
Scottish gentlewoman.’ Her son (Robert) said 
(with the honest pride of a good son) that ‘she 
was divine,’ while a gentleman friend of hers 
says that ‘it was like heaven to be near her.’ ” 


Florence’s grasp of young Browning’s home- 
life is quite equalled by her appreciation of 
his poetry. 

‘‘ The poetry of Robert Browning is very diffe- 
rent in style to that of any other English poet. 
He is very original. His poetry is real, and has 
entirely a new foundation. Browning’s poems 
are difficult, and require a great deal of 
thought. . . . This great poet in all his poems 
teaches us to vere and never to give up 
trying. ... t poets and writers are 
sent by God to deliver a message to us, which 
they do in the pleasant form of either or 

. No poet or author is great ess he in 
Sos waltings teaches the reader nobler ways of 
living. Browning, in his poems, teaches us to 
look after our souls, and not to let them die 
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away. He teaches us to be cheerful, and to 
remember ‘ God’s in His heaven, all’s right with 
the world.’” 

Florence deserved her prize, though, in her 
very last sentence, she jeopardised it by the 
statement that Mrs. Browning wrote three 
verses of poetry about her husband’s death ! 

Nellie ern, of the King and Queen- 
street School, who is only eleven years old, 
puts down a number of simple facts very 
clearly and correctly. _‘‘ The poet,” she says, 
“received some of his finest inspirations 
while roaming through the Dulwich Woods.” 

A. Hollyman, who goes to school in 
Southampton-street, says that the poet “ was 
a patriot of his country, and a great admirer 
of Italy for its arts.” He also states 
that “Robert received some of his finest 
inspirations whilst roaming through the 
Dulwich Woods.” 

At the same school Edith Isard is study- 
ing the poet. She writes: 

‘*We ought to be proud of having such a 
noble and clever man born in this district.” 
That is exactly what Mr, Stead wants every 
Walworth boy and girl to feel. Edith is 
strong on the local Browning ; she says that 
the poet ‘‘loved to wander through the 
Dulwich Woods, where he composed several 
of his poems.” 

James Rawlings, of Victory-place School, 
fills in the story of Browning’s boyhood 
with this interesting information ; 

‘He was a very shy boy, and had been seen 
to run away and hide himself when he was not 
quite dressed. He always refused to drink his 
medicine unless he was bribed by a newt or a 
frog which was picked out of the strawberry 
bed in his garden.” 

Master Rawlings hardly touches on the 
grown-up Browning, but he, too, tells us 
that “‘some of his finest thoughts were 
received whilst roaming in the Dulwich 
Woods,” 

***God’s in His heaven, all’s right with 
the world,’ sang the poor mill-girl, and 
Browning truly believed this to the end of 
his life,” writes Nita Laurie Drake, also of 
Victory-place School, Standard VII.; and 
she adds: “It was while walking through 
the fields and leafy lanes of Dulwich that 
many of his best ideas came into his mind.” 
Browning's child-critics are doing more to 
bring out this fact than all the Browning 
Societies put together. W. W. 


THE BOOK MARKET. 
“WHAT HAST HERE? BALLADS?” 
T was in Endell-street that I asked, in 
a less Elizabethan form, the Clown’s 
question to Autolycus, Endell-street is 
one of those curious nondescript streets 
which seem to exist to accommodate special 
buildings, shops, institutions. These streets 
repair the omissions of the district around 
them. They are not necessarily dedicated 
to lumber, but there is usually a lumber- 
room flavour about them. They are always 
interesting. You know Endell-street? It 
is almost, but not quite, in a line with Bow- 
street. 
A little shop on the left side of 
the street, as you go north, has ere now 





attracted your eye by the display of old 
ballads which it makes in its window. Not 
old ballads only; for if you have an eye for 
shops and their meanings you must have 
smiled as you surveyed the stock which is 
here offered to the less affluent inhabitants 
of St. Giles’s parish. It is a veritable 
village shop set down in the core of London. 
Here in little wire brackets eggs are 
peeping out among newspapers. Groceries, 
toys, and Eccles cakes mingle with penny 
fiction. Penny food and penny condiments 
dot the shelves, tiny bottles of sauce (the 
glory of a single dinner), and French 
capers, whatever they may be, in tiny quan- 
tities. Also there are pens and pencils, 
and stationery, and almanacs, and sweets 
for the youngsters; not town sweets, but 
sweets fit for a plough boy; none of your 
evanescent sugars, but great pebbly lolipops 
that require negotiating, aniseed bouncers, 
for instance, but—the Ballads! 

The good woman of the shop was ladling 
a pint of milk out of a-great basin on the 
counter for a little girl, when I hinted that 
she had some old songs. 

“Plenty,” she.said, and suspended the 
milk transaction to dump an irregular 
bundle of them, tied with old string, on 
the counter. ‘They were a strange lot. 
They exhaled early Victorian jest and 
romance. I took them much as they 
came. The very top ballad of the bundle 
was sufficiently quaint. It was printed as 
a small broadside, with a large woodcut 
of a coach filled with the beaux and belles 
of fifty years ago. There were five beaux 
and five belles, the beaux all one side of the 
coach and the women on the other, all 
dressed alike, and sitting bolt upright with- 
out a sign that they were conscious of each 
other’s presence. ‘ Pleasure and Relaxa- 
tion” was the title, and the merry thing 
opened with this verse : 


“Oh, pomp and state bring nought but woe. 
List to my song, and I will show 
That all the high, as well as low, 
Love pleasure and relaxation. 


‘** The Duke of Wellington met one day 
Sir Robert Peel, and said: ‘I say, 
I’m glad you, Bob, have come in my way, 
To go to Greenwich fair so gay.’ 
Said Bob: ‘ Why, Arthur, just like you, 
With long debates my brain’s askew, 
And so I don’t care if I do, 
For pleasure and relaxation.’ 
Oh, pomp, &c.” 


The Duke and Sir Robert did not go alone, 
for, by a happy accident : 


‘* They had only got to Parliament Street 
When Lord Broom they chanced to meet, 
And he agreed to join the treat, 

For pleasure and relaxation. 
They got in a cart—began to joke— 
Wellington with a short did smoke, 
Which did Sir Robert much provoke. 
‘ You’re not in a campaign now,’ said Peel, 
‘ —_ there you had smoke—a very great 
eal. 
You should take a segar—’tis more genteel, 
For pleasure and relaxation.’ 
Oh, pomp, &c.” 

How they went to Greenwich Fair—picking 

up Dan O’Connell and Joseph Hume on the 

way—how they “talked to the pretty girls 
fair and dark,” and “did regale,” aye, and 
danced, you shall know in Endell-street for 





a halfpenny. Hume didn’t dance, but made 
a speech—‘ for pleasure and relaxation.” 


# ~~ as 7 ene — a cease, 
not for nobody keep o ponce, 
In walk’d some of the new police, 
And walk’d him off without release ; 
Whilst Wellington hit out left and right, 
Dan O’Connell slunk out of sight, 
And said as he went ‘I never fight,’ ” 


There were more happenings, but another 
effusion had caught nm. eye. It was 
‘Sammy Slap the Bill Sticker.” Sammy 
puts into rhyme his pride of calling, and 
enumerates his achievements to the chorus 


of 
‘** Vith my paste, 
All the world % 
paste 
And there do not seem to have been many 
places where Sammy could not ‘paste, 
paste, paste.” 


** Round Nelson’s Statty, Charing Cross, when 


paste, paste, 
is puffing, so I paste, paste, 


anything’s the go, sirs, 
You'll alvays find me at my post, a-sticking 
up the posters. 


I’ve hung Macready twelve feet high, and 

tho’ it may seem funny, 

Day after day against the walls I’ve plastered 

Mrs. Honey 
Vith my paste, &c. 
‘In search of houses old and new I’m alvays 
on the caper, 

And wery kindly gives ’em all a coat or two 

of paper ; 

I think I’ve kiver’d all the walls round 

London, though I preach it, 
If they’d let me kiver old St. Paul’s so help 
me bob, I'd reach it. 
Vith my paste, &.” 

What a trial Sammy would have been to 
the Kyrle Society ! 

Customers still came in to buy small 
articles and prolong my leisure. I glanced 
through an old ballad called ‘‘The Comic 
Divan.” For Divan read Museum. You 
have paid your penny and had your peep. 
Well p , 

“‘Did you e’er see the Lord Mayor sup on 
a mutton chop ? 

Did you e’r see a bull row a boat, Sirs ? 

Did you e’r see a Minister spinning a top, 

Or Lord Brougham a-turning his coat, Sirs ? 
** Did you e’er see St. Paul’s in a new pair of 

shoes, 

Or a married man given to roam, Sirs ? 

Did you e’er see a donkey when reading the 

news, 

Or Lord Melbourne dining at home, Sirs ? 

‘“* Did you e’er see Wellington roasting a duck, 

Or blind people leading the blind, Sirs ? 

Did you e’er see a Jew who was drawing 

a truck, 

And a Quaker a-pushing behind, Sirs ?” 

It was a good-sized bundle of ballads that 
I at last stuffed into my pocket. ‘ Do you 
mean to tell me,’ I said, ‘that you have a 
sale for these old-fashioned things ?” 

“ Ah—old-fashioned—that’s just it, sir. 
Yes, we have.” 

‘‘ Well, but who round here wants these 
ballads in preference to the latest music- 
hall songs?” 

“ Plenty, sir. Why, we have folks coming 
miles and miles for them. They will have 
’em. We've had to send them to all parts 
of the world, and Hong Kong. People out 
abroad get writing to their friends; ‘ Will 
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you get me that good old song ?—whatever 
it is—something they used to hear when 
they were boys and girls in the old country, 
I guess ; and, believe me, sir, their relations 
come miles to get ’em what they want.” 

‘* And who else buys ?” 

“Well, the clergy come and turn ’em 
over a lot.” 

** And do you see people who are really 
attached to these songs?” 

** Attached! You've hit it, sir. Why, 
last evening I had a man in, a real white- 
haired old gentleman, with a hacking cough, 
and he wanted a song called ‘The Big 
Meat Pie.’ I never heard of it, and he 
looked for it a long, long time, but it wasn’t 
there. ‘The Big Meat Pie’ was the title 
of it, sir, but 1 told him I never heard of 
it. He was disappointed. Daresay he did 
want it.” 








ART. 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC ART AT 
THE GRAFTON GALLERY. 


wae RAMATIC Art” (the rather ill-chosen 
description of the pictorial illustra- 

tion of dramatic art) is, generally speaking, 
deplorable. It is all most interesting— 
as precious as an old play-bill, and with 
more to tell; but as art it sounds the depths 
of one of the most desperate of the many 
decadences that the history of painting and 
design have undergone. The downfall of 
everything in the first of the dark ages, and 
the childishness without a future that made 
strange paltry old age of the world before 
Christian art grew really young with 
Cimabue, was hardly a stranger sequel to 
the art of antiquity than the illustrations 
of the early century were to the art of 
Reynolds and Gainsborough. There are 
many savage nations that have more spirit 
and sense of design, more promise, and 
more observation, than England had in those 
days that were so near to her triumphs. 
Illustrations and current sketches of popular 
drama were not, we are well aware, practised 
by the painters of whom the country was 
e to boast ; but all the more is such work 

a sign of the state of the general feeling 
and general criticism. The penny fan is 
not decorated by an artist of whom Japan 
makes much, but we take it as a national 
sign. There are extant little books giving 
portraits of the actors and actresses of 1825 
and onwards, and nothing quite so bad is 
to be found among the uncivilised. Gross 
drawing, stupid feeling, the incapacity for 
character or beauty or humour, though there 
is an incessant illusion that what will pass 
for prettiness has been captured, and that 
what may be taken for fun abounds; these 
are only a few of the marks of English 
ordinary illustrations and character-portraits 
at one time of the nineteenth century. A 
great quantity of this art has been collected 
at the Grafton Gallery, and it is the most 
curious and distinctive part of the exhibition. 
With regard to the serious art on view 
there, some few of the dramatic portraits of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds give a high note, but it 
is not sustained. It is evident that the 





inevitable difficulties of a loan exhibition 
have hampered the collection over much ; 
but where a famous picture was not to be 
had, shift has been made to show an engrav- 
ing or a coloured sketch copy. In one way 


and another, and with the help of a great | p 


number of odds and ends, the exhibition 
has been made a delightful one, and old 
playgoers may remember their youth there 
and their fathers’ stories of a youth before 
theirs. The exception to these records is 
perhaps Macready. There are two or three 
portraits—minor ones—of Macready, but 
there is little or nothing in the way of 
evidence as to what Macready did on the 
scene before he ran off and knocked people 
down in the wings on his way to his dressing- 
room. Macready filled the stage, if not in 
our fathers’ eyes, in those of their fathers, 
and we are as credulous about him as 
children. We are not children in regard to 
Edmund Kean, nor in regard to Mrs. 
Siddons or to Garrick, for of these we have 
read and not heard. 

Doubtless a man’s contemporaries are im- 
portant tohim. But for Sir Joshua Reynolds 
we should never have had a glimpse of 
Garrick’s eyes. For Zoffany, who painted 
him again and again, has rescued nothing 
of their fire. Nor would it be easy to 
imagine a more insignificant Macbeth than 
David makes in the large grasp of Mrs. 
Pritchard as Lady Macbeth (in the picture 
lent by Messrs. Colnaghi). And the famous 
Garrick of Hogarth, shown here by Lord 
Londonderry, is quite undramatic. This is 
the well-known sloping figure of Richard IIT. 
waking from his y smb in camp; the acces- 
sories—especially the erected crucifix—slope 
in the same direction; Richard’s hand is 
inexpressively thrust out; and, altogether, 
the composition, if one may say so of 
Hogarth, lacks a grip of the ground, and 
the expression does not go very far. The 
best Garrick portraits are the well-known 
Gainsborough, which shows the actor with 
his arm round Shakespeare’s bust — the 
~—- of the Corporation of Stratford- 
on-Avon—and Lord Sackville’s picture, in 
which Garrick is sitting over a prologue 
with the look of intelligence—not intellect 
—full in his vivid face. The ‘Garrick 
between Tragedy and Comedy” is repre- 
sented by a copy. Of Mrs. Peg Woffington 
we get no very charming impression. All 
the portraits here and at the National 
Portrait Gallery agree in their report of 
a rather bleak, bald face, hard and un- 
changeable. Of Mrs. Abington we get all 
the presence and personality in Sir Joshua’s 
beautiful picture (lent by Mrs. Hollins), 
showing the round, blunt features, very 
far from common and very far from dull. 
But no actress makes a better figure than 
Miss Mellon (Duchess of St. —) in 
Mr. Pawle’s picture by Romney. Without 
rich and generous beauty Romney seems to 
have painted no woman, but to Miss Mellon 
he has given the character of her own fine 
and peculiarly well-contented face. ‘Mrs. 
Michael Angelo Taylor as Miranda,” painted 
by Hoppner (Lord Londonderry), looks at the 
first glance hke a fine Shannon ; even in the 
refined devices of colour—the delicate blue 
in the powder-grey hair—some picture of 
Mr. Shannon’s seems to be strongly recalled. 





One of the loveliest of all Gainsborough 
portraits is the ‘‘ Miss Linley (Mrs. Sheridan 
and Her Brother,” which the owner, Lo 
Sackville, has allowed to be seen more 
than once of late. Nathaniel Dance has 
ainted the same beauty with her husband 
and child; this is not a fine picture, but it is 
interesting. The lenders are Messrs. Turner 
and Horsley. Actresses of our own day 
have been much less lucky as the sitters of 
Mr. Long, Mr. Sant, and Mr. Collier. Nor 
was Mme. Vestris fortunate whom Sir 
Thomas Lawrence sentimentalised. At the 
head of the pictures of our time 
stand easily Mr. Whistler’s “Sir Henry , 
Irving as Philip,” Mr. Sargent’s ‘ Miss 
Ellen Te as Lady Macbeth,” the 
curiously characteristic and delicately 
yor men § *‘ Coquelin Cadet” of M. Dagnan 
Bouveret, that very well-known and 
brilliantly simple piece of work, “ M. 
Coquelin as Don César de Bazan,” Mr. 
Shannon’s sensitive and charming mono- 
chrome of ‘‘ Joseph Hoffman” in profile at 
the piano, and his seated full-face of ‘“ M. 
Hollman,” of which the glass allows us to 
see not much except the large masses of 
the painting of the head and hair and the 
action of the expressive hands at the violon- 
cello. Mr. Herman Herkomer’s portrait of 
‘“Mr. Beerbohm Tree as Gringoire” is an 
outbreak of energy that would merit to be 
called violent but for the real sweep of 
gesture; at any rate, it nearly takes the 
unprepared spectator off his feet, and that 
is more than one asks even of “dramatic 
art.” Mr. Herman Herkomer is a painter 
of talent, and his work is far from vulgar ; 
which cannot be said of some too con- 
spicuous full-lengths near at hand, painted 
as no man untrained and untaught could 
paint them, but as cheap, after all is done, 
as an image in a very common kind of 
looking-glass. 

It is not among these Academy pictures, 
but in the further gallery, among the cases 
of autographs and the intrinsically valueless 
old sketches and illustrations, that most time 
is spent. Here you may see how exceed- 
ingly foolish the great Liston would have 
been if he had acted as he seemed to a 
contemporary artist to act, how entirely 
undramatic everyone on the stage appears 
drawn by the y sana hands of the time, 
how vulgar Taglioni, how dreary the beauty, 
how dull the comedian, how lifeless the 
group in action, and how hideous a Vestris 
can be if a George Cruikshank should get 
hold of her. It is not “art” that makes 
the relic; and, after the grotesque grimaces 
on the walls, it is a pleasure to turn to 
the autographs, locks of hair, and cuffs 
of lace in the cases. ‘‘ Admit two to 
the boxes” in Garrick’s handwriting 
attempts no art, nor does the play-bill of the 
first performance of ‘ A School for Scandal,” 
A long letter of Edmund Kean’s shows a 
hand impetuous enough to satisfy the 
experts in handwriting. The truth is, that 
character is written out at full in every 
letter, but that there is no one in the world 
who can read it. “ Every line has its 
spirit.” In the beautiful hand of Charles 

ickens is a letter describing, in the usual 
tone of too much vivacity, how he cheered 
up Macready with a little acting in the sick 
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room. Charles Dickens also describes his 
impression of the beauty of Miss Kate 
Terry’s acting. The little green shoes of 
Miss O’ Neill are here, and here the announce- 
ment, in 1812, that Mrs: Siddons would 
play no more, and the play-bill, in 1819, of 
what was in fact her last appearance. 
Perhaps the royal playbills, “printed on 
satin with bullion fringe,” of recent and not 
illustrious plays might have been omitted. 
But the directors of this amusing exhibition 
are to be congratulated not so much on their 
selection as on the wise impartiality with 
which they have collected. There is nothing 
connected with the theatre that does not gain 
some charm from mere time—which may 
make amends for the dulness of the — 
A. M. 





DRAMA. 





LTHOUGH Shakespeare is never long 

out of the bills, there may be some- 

thing a little forced or fictitious in his present 
outbreak at the West-end theatres. The 
great Shakespearean characters are a stan- 
dard to which the popular actor finds it 
convenient to resort from time to time to 
measure his artistic stature, to assure himself 
and perhaps his admirers that all is well 
with him, that his popularity has a sub- 
stantial basis, and so on. O6ertain fossil 
plays like “The Hunchback” owe their 
occasional appearance to no other reason 
than that they enable a modern débutante to 
tread in the very footsteps of a Helen 
Faucit. Accordingly there is no need to 
look for a commercial explanation of Mr. 
Wilson . Barrett’s production of ‘“ Othello” 
for his last week’s occupancy of the Lyric 
Theatre, or for Miss Janet Achurch’s sudden 
transition from Ibsen to ‘ Antony and 
Cleopatra.”” The demand for such revivals 
comes not from without, but from within, 
the theatre. Doubtless Mr. Ben Greet’s 
season at the Olympic is an exception. It 
is an honest attempt to see whether Shake- 
speare will take at popular prices without 
“stars,” without mounting, without music, 
without “editing,” without new readings, 
without any of the artificial props and stays 
by which he is wont to be sustained at the 
Lyceum and other fashionable theatres. He 
has not always so taken. He ‘spelt ruin” 
to a famous management at Drury Lane. 
But every now and again the public con- 
science re-awakens with regard to the 
“national bard,” as it pleases the profession 
to call him,” and in that happy circumstance 
Mr. Ben Greet’s enterprise may find its 
reward. They have also been playing “The 
Merchant of Venice,” I see, with much 
acceptance, at the Novelty, which, of course, 
is only topographically speaking a West-end 
theatre. Apropos of this, a captious critic 
notes that when the music sounded to enable 
Bassanio to make a swan-like end, the band 
played ‘Onward, Christian soldiers.” I 
was not there, but I am quite prepared to 
learn that this music produced the desired 
effect. Why not? It is no more modern 
than the accent and manner of the per- 
formers themselves, whose un - Venetian 
quality, even at the best theatres, never 





disturbs the erudite observer. Truly a 
great deal of nonsense is talked and written 
about place and period in the drama. What 
did they play in Venice in the fifteenth 
century as an intermezzo? And supposing 
that to be asccrtainable, how would it 
appeal to a Cockney public in Great Queen- 
street ? ; 

Mr. Wilson Barrett’s ‘“‘ Othello,” like his 
“ Virginius,” is sufficiently strong and 
original to stand him, professionally, in 
good stead. He would not be the ambi- 
tious actor-manager that he is if he did 
not attempt something that the genius of 
Garrick, Kean, Macready, Fechter and the 
rest never dreamt of. If Sir Henry Irving 
as Iago can pick his teeth with his dagger, 
surely it is permissible in a brand-new 
Othello to destroy the popular delusion that 
Desdemona was smothered with a pillow! 
Mr. Wilson Barrett teaches us that the 
Moor finished off his luckless spouse with a 
dagger. Over Desdemona’s end there hangs 
a certain amount of obscurity which is 
always admitted, on the stage, by its being 
compassed behind a curtain. The known 
fact is, that Othello visits his wife’s bed- 
chamber with murder in his heart. Would 
he, therefore, come armed? Probably. 
And if so, what more natural than that 
his chosen weapon should be a dagger? 
Assuredly Desdemona, although apprehen- 
sive, sees no weapon. That her language 
attests. Then Othello’s first onset is in- 
effectual, since Desdemona after a short 

ause gives signs of life—a circumstance 
Sepenielilp to the suffocation or choking 
theory. It is at this point that Mr. Barrett’s 
novel interpretation comes in. Hearing his 
lady’s groans, the new Othello resolves to 
- her out of pain, and flashing his dagger 
e again passes behind the fatal curtain. 
Nothing more natural, I repeat, than this 
business with the dagger, except that 
Desdemona, still not dead, after a pause, calls 
out again. ‘‘Stifling” or “smothering,” 
according to the stage directions, which vary 
in the different editions, might be a doubt- 
ful sort of death, whereas a dagger in the 
practised hand of the Moor, and with his 
impelling vigour of jealousy, ought to be 
sure and swift. Up to this point the pre- 
sumption is rather against thedagger. But 
then, Othello, being about to kill himself, 
speaks of having “another weapon” handy 
—a Spanish sword, which he forthwith 
— the dagger, we may suppose, being 
eft sticking in Desdemona’s bosom. On 
the whole, this dagger theory is plausible 
enough, especially as it does not in the least 
matter to the dramatic value of the play 
how the misjudged heroine meets her 
death. 

Two more innovations in the performance 
call for notice: Mr. Barrett’s Othello has 
a ‘‘counterfeit presentment” of Desdemona— 
in otier words, an excellent portrait of Miss 
Maud Jeffries as Desdemona, to which he 
addresses himself in his paroxysms of love 
and jealousy, and which, in one vehement 
passage, he is on the point of slashing with 
his dagger. This is a piece of “‘ business” 
that strikes me as lacking in sincerity. 
Would a jealous husband rave and gesticu- 
late before his wife’s portrait? Not, I 
fancy, unless, like Mr. Barrett’s Othello, he 





were on the stage. The fond lover might 


certainly caress a portrait of the loved one; 


but in a fume, would his fancy play round 
it to the same extent? Hardly. There is 
more to be said for lightening Othello’s 
complexion, as Mr. Barrett does, from the 
coal-black of the Christy Minstrel, which is 
the traditional hue of the Moor of Venice, 
to a chocolate brown. I am one of those 
who shudder at the thought of so fair and 
gentle a creature as Desdemona suffering 
the embraces of a blackamoor. I have 
never tolerated the negro Othello, whom so 
excellent a critic as the German Schlegel 
believed to be intended by Shakespeare. 
And this not on Desdemona’s account alone. 
Would they have tolerated a negro general- 
issimo of the forces in Venice? Othello 
ought to be a shade or two darker than his 
fellow-officers, but we need not onepene him 
to be swarthier than a Saracen of the North 
of Africa, the hero of the tale upon which 
the play is founded; and this would justify 
the complexion adopted by Mr. Barrett. 
In dressing the Moor very simply, again, 
Mr. Barrett seems to me to be commendably 
rational. Lord Beaconsfield in one of his 
novels suggests that Othello’s costume ought 
to be that of a Venetian ifico of the 
fifteenth century, and this is Sir Henry 
Irving’s idea. But, for my part, I find a 
blaze of colour disturbing to the human 
interest of the character, while the Oriental 
draperies affected by the tradition-bound 
actor are certainly wrong, making of Othello, 
as they do, a sort of Bluebeard. 

On its spiritual or moral side the embodi- 
ment is naturally limited by the actor’s 
means—that is, by conditions of physique, 
manner, voice. It is always so; and that is 
why we have as many Othellos as there are 
actors essaying the part, and why they all 
differ from the critic’s own particular Othello, 
which he, r man, sets up as the best. 
Mr. Barrett’s Othello is the lithe, active, 
excitable Southerner, with no sort of ponder- 
osity about him. I have seen his prototype 
walking about in the streets of Seville and 
Granada, where after two centuries of incu- 
bation the Moorish blood is still strong. 
This rendering of the character gives us 
human interest, though it precludes great- 
ness. The ‘calmness and grandeur” which 
the higher criticism has assigned to Othello 
in certain moods are difficult to attain in 

ractice. Edmund Kean himself failed in 

azlitt’s opinion to rise to the sublimest 
heights, and it need not be a reproach to 
Mr. Barrett that he has not done so. After 
all, tenderness is, in the main, a question of 
voice, accent, intonation; and nervousness 
is apt to rob an actor of his best effects in 
that respect on a first night. I have no 
doubt but that Mr. Barrett played Othello 
better in his study than he did on the 
boards, and that he has a still better con- 
ception of the part than he has been able to 
set before us, excellent as that is in the 
practical workaday aspect of human nature. 
The Iago of the cast is Mr. McLeay, a 
young American actor of marked ability in 
“character” parts. He gives us a dainty, 
mincing, elegant, dandified Iago, who ap- 

ars to be actuated less by a deep fiendish 

ate than by a sort of feminine spiteful- 
ness. 
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I do not care for Miss Achurch’s Cleopatra. 
It has been said that the Ibsen drama makes 
commonplace actors great. I am afraid it 
also spoils them for any other class of work, 
including the best. Miss Elizabeth Robins 
was a very useful actress in a general way 
until she took to Ibsen; and Miss Achurch 
is going the same road. The staccato utter- 
ance, the “‘ pig’s whisper,” the soulful stare 
go very well with Ibsen. In Shakespeare, 
who is all nature and common sense, they 
put one out. J. 








SCIENCE. 


ae as well as art, has suffered by 

the death of Sir A. W. Franks; and 
the nation has lost one of its most laborious 
and generous servants, as the long rows of 
admirably arranged cases in the British 
Museum show, with the ever-recurring label, 
“ Franks Collection.” On one occasion, it is 
related, when Sir A. W. Franks particularly 
wished the Government to effect purchases 
for the museum he loved so well, he offered 
to present works of art up to the value of 
what they expended. The anecdote has an 
unpleasant side to it. It shows how mean 
and parsimonious the Government is, in the 
eyes of those who are responsible for our 
art treasures, if such a bribe is necessary in 
order to induce it to spend money. 








Str A. W. Franxs developed early in life 
the taste for medieval antiquities on which 
he was such an authority. His own collections 
included rings, porcelain, pottery, enamels, 
Japanese and Chinese works of art, drinking 
vessels, gold ornaments, prehistoric relics 
and bookplates. The latter formed probably 
his latest love, and though he himself is 
credited with the finest collection in England, 
he has done much to foster one of the silliest 
crazes extant, poster-collecting always barred. 
In addition to the extensive and valuable 
contributions which Sir A. W. Franks con- 
tinually made to the department of the 
museum under his charge, he had a talent 
for organisation which it will be difficult 
‘again to match. The rapidity with which 
he could arrange a new gallery was 
phenomenal, and once done it was com- 
plete in every detail, not needing to be 
revised and altered at intervals. The out- 
side public, which is given to troubling on 
small pretext and addicted to silly questions, 
stood much in awe of Sir Wollaston Franks, 
who worked devotedly in its interests, but 
wry to come into personal contact 
with it. 





A new exhibition of Silchester remains 
has just been opened at the rooms of the 
Society of Antiquaries, in Burlington House, 
representing the past season’s excavations. 
A large number of interesting objects is to 
be seen, among other thi some iron 
collars which were found laid in a cutting, 
and which had evidently formed the joints 
of a wooden conduit. A similar discovery 
was made more than a century ago in 
France, at a place called Chatelet, where an 
old Roman town had existed. Otherwise, 





this form of conduit is probably unique so 
far as present excavations have gone. 





DETAILED announcements are now being 
made with reference to the forthcoming 
meeting of the British Association at Toronto. 
Canada itself is making special efforts to 


act up to the occasion, which it properly 
regards as acompliment paid by the mother 
country. Many American societies have 


also fixed to have their summer meet- 
ings in or near Canada, so as to 
allow of their members joining the British 
Association afterwards. The Governor- 
General and Lady Aberdeen will hold 
a reception for the members of the 
Association, and a public banquet will be 
given in honour of Lord Kelvin, Lord 
Lister the President, and Sir John Evans 
the President-Elect of the Association. 
Among the excursions will, of course, be 
one to Niagara, under the direction of Mr. 
G. K. Gilbert, of the U.S. Survey, and 
other places of interest which will be visited 
are the Muskoka Lakes, the Don Valley, 
with its remarkable geological formations, 
and Scarborough Heights, famous for fossil 
beds. The Canadian Pacific Railway have 
arranged to convey members to and from 
the Pacific coast at an extremely moderate 


‘rate. A handbook containing full infor- 


mation on the country and its resources will 
shortly be published. 





Tue Friday evening discourses at the 
Royal Institution afford a curious meeting- 
ground for science and fashion, the combi- 
nation dating from the birth of the Institu- 
tion, and carrying on the tradition which 
was started. by its founder, Count Rum- 
ford. On Friday last an unusual number 
of people assembled to hear Lord Kelvin 
lecture on ‘Contact Electricity,” a treat 
not often accorded nowadays — except 
in connexion with patent cases. Lord 
Kelvin’s theme was a glorification of 
Volta, whose early experiments on the 
electrical charge produced when two dis- 
similar metals are brought into contact and 
then separated were, he said, both correct 
and correctly explained. The text-books 
had since done their best to stultify Volta 
by giving all sorts of absurd explanations 
of the phenomenon. Lord Kelvin also 
showed some photographs taken with the 
fluorescent light given off by uranium, and 
described some of the properties of this 
metal, which formed an interesting study in 
the hands of the late M. Becquerel. 

H. ©. M. 


MUSIC. 


OPERA AND CONCERTS. 


oe aecene was the first great night at 

the opera house. Lohengrin was per- 
formed underthe direction of Mr. Anton Seidl, 
and with an exceptionally fine cast. It is 
usual to speak of the conductor last, but I 
must mention him first. Mr. Seidl has not 
appeared in London since—many seasons 
ago—he conducted the Ring des Nibelungen 
at the old, Her Majesty’s, theatre He was 








then well versed in Wagner’s music; time 
and experience have, however, matured his 
gifts. “We displays life, vigour, and marked 
intelligence ; his beat is firm and clear; and 
he knows how to make his presence felt in 
the orchestra and on the stage. This is not 
the moment to compare him with other 
conductors who have made special study of 
Wagner ; for the present it is sufficient to 
know that when he is at the head of the 
orchestra the Bayreuth master’s music will 
be in good hands. Miss Eames sang well, 
and her acting, if not ideal, was certainl 

better than usual; the company by whic 

she was surrounded probably exercised a 
stimulating influence over her. Miss Marie 
Brema’s impersonation of Ortrud was ex- 
veedingly fine. Her declamation is powerful, 
her facial movements are most expressive, 


and her gestures always appropriate. The . 


art may not always be perfectly concealed, 
but her natural gifts are great, and she will 
rise still higher. M. J. de Reske made his 
first appearance this season; he was in 
splendid voice, and achieved a_ brilliant 
success; his brother, as the king, was 
dignified as actor and impressive as singer. 
Mr. David Bispham. impersonated Telra- 
mund with force and wonderful teuches of 
realism ; he must have made a deep study 
of the part. 





Mr. Eveen v’Auzert played last week at 
the Philharmonic a Concerto of his own 
composition, one which had already been 
heard at the Crystal Palace. This Concerto 
is not so dry as the Sonata of which I spoke 
last week, but the music leaves a very vague 
impression ; and, curiously, so far as the 
solo part is concerned, it is certainly not 
highly effective. The pianist, however, 
afterwards performed Weber's Concertstiick 
in F minor and major, and in this com- 
paratively short piece he had a fine oppor- 
tunity for displaying all his best qualities: 
there was delicacy without effeminacy, 
vigour without harshness, and intellect 
tempered by emotion. A truly magnifi- 
cent rendering was, however, ma by 
a few virtuose additions to Weber’s text. 
If there was any gain in effect—which I 
much doubt—it was obtained by unlawful 
means. M. d’Albert is certainly one of the 
greatest pianists of the day; and he ought 
therefore to set a better example. 

On the following afternoon he gave his 
second and last recital at St. James’s Hall, 
when he played Beethoven’s last two Sonatas 
(Op. 110 and Op.111). His reading of both 
works was admirable, although I must con- 
fess I should have liked greater tenderness 
in the closing page of the C Minor, a 
Sonata, by the way, which sets one thinking 
of “The Tempest” almost as much as 
Op. 57. 





THe programme of the first Richter 
concert last Monday included a Symphonic 
Poem by the young Capellmeister Richard 
Strauss, whose music has attracted con- 
siderable attention in his own country and 
abroad. As in his former tone-poems, so in 
the present one, entitled ‘‘ Don Juan,” the 
composer indicates the source whence he 
sought inspiration. The music is intended 
to illustrate a dramatic poem by Lenau. 
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No detailed programme, however is given, 
so that it must be judged from an abstract 
point of view. Some of the thematic 
material, if not strikingly original, is un- 
doubtedly interesting, and the workmanship 
and orchestral treatment are, as one might 
expect, of a high order. But the work 
leaves one cold, It is scarcely fair to sum 
up new music after a first hearing, yet there 
is no harm in recording first impressions. 
This, indeed, is part of a critic’s work; 
another part is to acknowledge any modifi- 
cation of opinion which he may experience 
later on. So far as I am acquainted with 
the music of Strauss, I feel that the manner 
is better than the matter. 

The Tschaikowsky Pathetic Symphony— 
which, unfortunately for the eae, was 
placed before it—was interpreted by Richter 
with his accustomed skill and earnestness ; 
and again the work exerted its great power. 
During the second movement Richter ceased 
to conduct. It was a curious experiment, 
but it is to be hoped that conductors of lesser 
fame will not imitate him. Richter’s men 
can be guided by eye as well as arm; the 
conductor always looks at his men, and they 
at him. 





On Tuesday evening Saint-Saéns’ third 
Violin Concerto was played at the Queen’s 
Hall, and half an hour later at St. James's 
Hall. The first violinist was M. Emile 
Sauret, who interpreted the music with the 
skill and perfection of a master for whom 
difficulties have ceased to exist, and with 
the lightness and charm which it so impera- 
tively demands, Miss Irma Sethe, the second 
interpreter, also displayed skill; she is, 
however, at the outset of her artistic career, 
and many excellent qualities which she 
possesses have not, as yet, been raised to 
their highest power. Then, too, she is, I am 
happy to say, exceedingly earnest, and the 
Concerto, a clever and often effective work, 
must not be taken too seriously. M. Sauret 
seemed to leave the music to speak for 
itself, Miss Sethe to be trying to get more 
out of it than was actually in it. German 
music at present suits her better than 
French ; she is attracted by the subjective 
rather than by the ornamental. 





Mme. Birancue Marcuest came, sang, and 
conquered. There may be points in her 
reading of this or that song with which one 
does not agree, but her pure singing, her 
fine declamation, her simplicity, her earnest- 
ness carry all before them. Whatever she 
sings is sure to give pleasure, though, of 
course, the finer the song the greater that 
pleasure. The way in which she adapts 
herself to various kinds of music is quite 
astonishing. She can interpret the light, 
graceful, or even humorous; also music 
which demands pathos and passion; it 
is, however, in the latter kind that I 
admire her most, At her first recital, 
on May 14, her programme was excellent, 
far better, indeed, than the one she gave 
the following week. Mme. Marchesi seems 
particularly fond of French songs, but her 
first selection was more effective than the 
second, ‘Le Réve de Jésus,” by Mme. P. 
Viardot, begins well, though it becomes melo- 
dramatic and weak. The Marie Antoinette 





song likewise did not prove attractive. ‘Then 
in the matter of variety the second pro- 
gramme left, as the French say, somethin 
to desire. I am writing frankly, for wit 
such an accomplished vocalist it seems a 
pity that the programmes should not be of 
the best. Could not Mme Marchesi give us 
more of Schubert and Brahms? Herr 
Bramsen, a clever performer on the violon- 
cello, played solos at both concerts, yet they 
did not offer the right relief. 

Mr. Bird displayed great ability at the 
pianoforte, and Mme. Marchesi must be glad 
to have such support. In many items of 
the two programmes his task was something 
more than mere accompanying. 


J. 8. 8. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


TuE FATHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
London: May 22. 


In the south walk of the beautiful old 
cloisters of Westminster Abbey there is a simple 
gravestone lying flat on the ground, bearing 
the following memorable inscription : 


‘* Muzio Clementi, 
called 
the Father of the Pianoforte ; 
his fame as a musician 
and composer 
acknowledged throughout Europe 
procured him the honour 
of a public interment 
in this cloister. 
Born at Rome 1782. 
Died at Evesham 1832.”’ 


This tomb, which ought to be held dear and 
sacred by every true musician, and which I 
myself have reverentially visited on countless 
occasions, has now become so worn and dilapi- 
dated that it is with difficulty that one can 
decipher the inscription which I have just 

uoted. A complete renovation of this plain 
slab covering the remains of the immortal 
Muzio Clementi is therefore urgently needed, 
and I trust that the restoration may be taken 
in hand by the Westminster Abbey authorities 
without further delay. 

ALGERNON ASHTON, 





SHELLEY’s PoRTRAITS. 
Paris: May 24. 


It would be of some interest to admirers of 
Shelley to know whether the portrait of the 
poet published in the last issue of the ACADEMY 
is that mentioned by Trelawny in his Recollec- 
tions of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron as 
by Chnt. The exquisite lithographic copy by 
Vintner of Clint’s portrait in the volume before 
me does not coincide in every detail with the 
drawing photographed by H. H. Hay Cameron, 
but the general impression obtained from each 
is the same. As Trelawny says, Shelley never 
sat to a professional artist : ‘‘ In 1819, at Rome, 
a daughter of the celebrated Curran began a 
portrait of him in oil, which she never finished, 
and left in an almost flat and inanimate state. 
In 1821 or 1822, his friend Williams made 
@ spirited water-colour drawing, which gave 
a very good idea of the poet. Out of these 
materials Mrs. Williams, on her return to 
England after the death of Shelley, got Clint 
to compose a portrait, which the few who knew 
Shelley in the last year of his life thought very 
like him. The water-colour drawing has been 
lost, so that the portrait done by Clint is the 
only one of any value.” Trelawny adds that 
Vinter’s copy of Clint’s portrait is published 
for the first time in the Recollections—namely, 
in 1858, FREDERIC LEEs. 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 
List. 





TO BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW DAYS. 
In 1 vol., demy 8vo, with Portrait of Author, 12s. 


AN OLD SOLDIER’S 
MEMORIES. 


By S. H. JONES-PARRY, J.P., D.L, 
Late Captain Royal Dublin Fusiliers, 
Author of “ My Journey Round the World,” &c. 
NEW EDITION, CONDENSED, REVISED, AND WITH 
MUCH NEW MATERIAL, 


Now ready at all Booksellers’, in 1 vol., large crown 8vo, 
with Portrait of Lady Hamilton, gi:t top, 6s. 


LADY HAMILTON AND 
LORD NELSON. 


AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Based on Letters and other Documents in the Morrison 
Collection. 


By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of “The Real Lord Byron,” &c, 


NEW SPORTING SKETCHES BY 
FINCH MASON. 


Now , in 1 vol., large crown 8vo, with 6 Coloured 
Plates and [llustrated Title-Page drawn especially for this 
Work by the Author, extra cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE TAME FOX, and other 


Sketches. By FINCH MASON, Author of “ Flowers 
of the Hunt,” &c, 
“Mr, Finch Mason wields with equal facility and effect the and 
the venell ; his nal aves are full of *go’ and irit.’ —Glode. — 
” _anre a book of horsey stories as has been written for many 
. cotaman. 
= To all with a turn for sport I say emphatically procure ‘ The Tame 
Fox.’"— Whitehall Rev ew. 


NEW WORK BY WALTER WOOD. 


Now rea‘y at all Booksellers’ and Libraries, in 1 vol., 
large crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, gilt top, price 6s. 


FAMOUS BRITISH WARSHIPS 


and their COMMANDERS. By WALTER WOOD, 
Author of “ Barrack and Battlefield,” &c. 

“The author has been mioutely careful about what he tells us, so 
that the three hundred vs are d with facts to which anyone 
may refer with confidence. The book is a capital and stirring one, and 
reflection upon it fills us with hope in our naval future.” - 

Apirat Cotoms in the Sa turday Review. 


NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW NOVEL BY DR. GEORGE MAC DONALD. 


Ready on Tuesday next, June Ist, in 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
price 6s. 


SALTED with FIRE. By George 


MAC DONALD, LL.D., Author of “‘ Robert Falcone :,” 
“ Sir Gibbie,” &c. 


A FLAME of FIRE. By Mrs. H.R. 
HAWEIS, Author of “The Art of Beauty,” “ Chaucer 
for Children,” ‘“‘The Bride’s Garland,” &c. 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

“-A Flame of Fire’ deserves commendation for a certain pic 
turesqueness and vigour of writing, for strongly-conceived incident, 
and for the bold incisiveness of its descriptive passages.” —Globe. 


BROKEN THREADS. By Compton 
READE, Author of “Take Care Whom You Trust,” 
“Who Was Then the Gentleman,” &c. 1 vol., crown 
8vo, 6s. 


“There is bright comedy all through Mr. Compton Reade’s sto! 
with just so — serious incident as is necessary to keep the book 
from being frivolous or trifling.”—Se tsman. 


THE SILENCE BROKEN. By G. M. 


ROBINS (Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS), Author of 
** The Ides of March,”’ “‘ Her Pointof View,’’ &c. 1 vol., 
small crown 8vo, 2s. 























“An interesting little character-sketch, involving a ghost story of real 
charm and pathos. Mrs. Robins's style has distinction and force, nor 
does she lay her colours on too thickly.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WITHOUT ISSUE. By Henry Cress- 
WELL, Author of “A Modern Greek Heroine,” ‘*A 
Wily Widow,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A well-constructed plot, involved, but never passing the limita- 
tions of probability ; a very excellent piece of work =F every respect.” 


“The writer well understands the value of an Sntovesting opening 
chapter to a work of fiction, 4 poring sovnsed the attention of the 
ler at the outset, Mr. Cresswell holds him absorbed to the end.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 


Lonpon: HURST & BLACKETT, LimIrTep, 
13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 
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The Doom of the Cedar Pencil 





The cedar pencil, it appears, has teceived its death- 
blow. We are so accustomed to regard it as one of 
the things which are a matter of course, that for 
many years no attempt was made to improve it, until 
the other day there appeared on the market something 
which so obviously excels the cedar pencil in every 
possible way that the extinction of the latter can 
only be a matter of time. 


The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Paper Pencil is of 
the same size and presents the same appearance as an 
ordinary pencil, the only difference 'is that the cedar- 
wood is replaced by tightly rolled paper, divided off 
into sections by little round marks down the side of 
the pencil. When the latter wants sharpening, all 
you have to do is to pick up the edge of the paper- 
covering with a pin, or the point of a knife, and un- 
ravel a section of it, until it breaks of itself, by which 
time a fresh piece of lead is exposed, and the pencil 
ready for continued use. The advantages of the 
Blaisdell Pencil are so obvious, that nobody who has 
ever seen it will ever use a cedar pencil again. To 
begin with, it lasts about three times as long as a 
cedar pencil, none of the lead being broken in cutting. 
Then the point is always perfectly ,conical—can’t be 
otherwise: the fingers are not soiled with blacklead 
nor the place littered with chips in sharpening it, 
and the latter operation takes but five seconds to 
accomplish. ‘The Blaisdell Paper Pencil is already 
being sold by many stationers; it costs twopence, 


which makes it much cheaper to use than any penny 


pencil on the market; and the lead is much better 
than any twopenny pencil ever sold. The blue and 


red Blaisdell Pencils (which cost 3d.) are even more 
superior to cedar ones than the black, because ordinary 
coloured pencils are more prone to break in sharpen- | _ 
ing. A set of specimens can be had (post free in the 
United Kingdom) for a shilling from the BLAISDELL 
PAPER PENCIL COMPANY, Limited, 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C., on application. 





Fountain Pens and Stylos: 


The objections to them, and how they have 
been met. 2 





Ceeteris paribus everyone would rather use a 
fountain pen that carries its own ink, and can, 
therefore, be used anywhere and at any moment, 
in preference to an ordinary pen, which has to be 
dipped in the ink every minute or so. 

But fountain pens have acquired a bad name from 
two or three general objections to them. ‘A 
fountain pen is all very well,” people say, ‘but it 
has to be carried upright, otherwise the ink comes 
out in your pocket ; in fact, the ink spills and makes 
a hideous mess on the smallest provocation. By way 
of compensation, when you. want to write, the ink 
retires to the barrel (if it isn’t all spilled into your 
pocket) and refuses to emerge until the pen has been 
shaken and thumped until it squirts out a blot on 
the carpet.” 

This used to be true; but the CAW PEN has met 
the difficulty. It does not have to be carried up- 
right ; it can be carried sideways, upside down, or 
in any position whatever. The ink cannot possibly 
spill, because it is in a hermetically closed chamber, 
screwed tight. There is no atr-hole. 

~The pen can be jerked or thrown about as much 
as you please; it cannot spill. On the other hand, 
until the CAW PEN is opened for use the nib (which 
is a gold one of the finest quality) is immersed in the 
ink, Consequently it writes at once, without giving 
any trouble. 

The CAW PEN is not merely the only fountain pen 
which anyone cares to use who has once seen it as a 
pocket pen, but it is so convenient for desk use that 
it supersedes all other pens whatever. 

It is easily filled, and having a wide mouth does 
not clog with air bubbles during that operation. 
Prices from 12s, 6d. 


‘“‘ Caw pens have a repute beyond their neighbours.” 
Westminster Budget. 


‘The objection to Stylographic Pens is that. the 
point rarely suits the writer’s hand, and cannot be 
adjusted 

The CAW STYLOGRAPHIC PEN can be adjusted 
in an instant. It has not all the advantages of the 
CAW FOUNTAIN PEN; but for people who prefer 
a stylo this is the best stylo on the market. Prices 
from 5s. 

British Depot : 46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


THE ANCIENT HEBREW TRADITION as ILLUSTRATED by 


the MONUMENTS. A Protest against the Modern School of Old Testament Criticism. By Dr. FRITZ 
HOMMEL, Professor of the Semitic Languages in the University of Munich. Translated from the German by 
KDMUND McCLURE, M.A., and LEONARD CROSSLE. With Large post 8vo, buckram boards, 5s. 


Deals from an entirely new point of view with the Graf-Wellhausen position, and shows that it is utterly untenable, 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of the THEOLOGICAL LITERA- 


TURE of the CHURCH of ENGLAND from the REFORMATION to the CLOSE of the EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. The Bishop Paddock Lectures. By JOHN DOWDEN, D.D., Bishop of Edinburgh. Crown 6vo, 
cloth boards, 3s, 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES.—LINCOLN. By the late Rev. Canon 


E. VENABLES and the late Ven. Archdeacon PERRY. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES.—ROCHESTER. By the Rev. A. J. 


PEARMAN, M.A. With Map. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 4s, 


CHRIST in HIS HOLY LAND. A Life of our Lord, Written 


during and after a Journey through the Holy Land, By the Rev. ALEXANDER A, BODDY, F.R.G.8. With 
Map and several Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


ADDRESSES to LADS. By the Rev. Professor H. C. Shuttle- 


WORTH. Small post 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d, 


CHURCH CATECHISM, with Notes. Illustrated by 12 Coloured 


Plates and 36 Cuts in the Text, with Notes. By E.M. New Edition. Small post 8vo, paper boards, 1s, 


THE DESOLATE SOUL. Poems by Maria Monica. Fcap. 8vo, 


limp cloth, 1s. 
“In such poetry as this the religious world bas a possession of which it cannot long be unaware.”’—Academy. 


THE QUEEN, her EMPIRE, and the ENGLISH SPEAKING 


WORLD, The “ Diamond” Jubilee, 13837-1897. 
This Volume, specially prepared for the approaching celebration of the “‘ Record Reign,” consists of— 
I, A LIFE of QUEEN VICTORIA. By Mrs. Ista Sirwe.i. A short but comprehensive Sketch 
of Her Majesty's Life, illustrated by a recent Portrait of the Queen. 
II, THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Selected Views of the Colonies and Dependencies of the Crown, 
——_ Se —— countries : —India, Australasia, Africa, Egypt, Canada, Bermuda, Jamaica, 
ahamas, &c., &c. 


III. THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. Fifty Views selected from those of the most interest- 
ing places in America. 
Over 130 Illustrations carefully reproduced from copyright photographs, constitating the most complete set of views 
on the subject ever published. Large portfolio size, cloth boards, 5s. 


LIFE of her MAJESTY the QUEEN. With Sketches of the 


Royal Family. A “ Diamond” Jubilee Memoir. Copiously Illustrated. Feap. 4to, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


These Publications are issued under the auspices of the Church Historical Society, of which the President is the Right 
Rev. M. CREIGHTON, D.D., Bishop of London, 


XXII. THE ELIZABETHAN BISHOPS and the CIVIL POWER. 


Statute 8 Eliz. c. 1 (a.p. 1565-66). Small post 8vo, paper cover, 2d. 
*,* A Complete List of the Church Historical Society’s Publications may be had on application, 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’$ NEW BOOKS 
NEW SI/X-SHILLING NOVELS. 


The First Edition having been exhausted on day vy 
Publication, a SECOND EDITION is now ready. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “MORRICE BUOKLER.” 


THE PHILANDERERS. 


By A. E. W. MASON. 


DAILY MAIL.—“ The three pages of the prologue are 
the most stirring three pages of any sort of fiction that we 
have read for some months past......There is no weakness 
here. no shallowness, no compromise. Built up with 
strength and sincerity, and finely written. The story 
braces the mind as much as it captivates the taste.” ; 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ ROBBERY UNDER ARMS.” 


MY RUN HOME. 
By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 


THE SECRET of ST. FLOREL, 


By JOHN BERWICK. 


SCOTSMAN.—“ A thoroughly healthy and well-told 
story, with pleaty of stirring ident and variety of scene 
and situation, and it is not wanting in study of character 
and knowledge of life, savage, semi-savage, and civilised.” 


THE FALL OF A STAR. 
A NOVEL. 
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